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ADVERTISEMENT. 



" MuNDUM tradidit Deus disputation! eorum/* Every 
period presents its matter for discussion ; and the in- 
quiry attempted in the ensuing pages would seem to 
be one of the needs of our own ; for, notwithstanding 
the fact that many deeply feel the importance of Music 
as an element of Christian Education, clear and prac- 
tical views can scarcely be said to prevail as to what 
this Music ought to be. 

The Author would venture to hope that no pre- 
sumption or unkindness will be perceived in the re- 
mark, that the inquiry here undertaken will be found 
to be one demanding, for its adequate consideration, 
more real thought, than many who may feel prompted 
to approach it, will, on trial, be disposed to bestow. 
And if the views he has here advanced should meet 
with an opponent, he would entreat him to consider,, 
that while the cause of Religion must always gain by 
the application of fair and close reasoning to any im- 
portant question, it can gain nothing from misrepre- 
sentation and ridicule. 
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He should also add that, in using the term Modern 
Music, he is speaking of a class of works, both more 
recent in point of time, and altogether different in cha- 
racter from those of Palaestrina and the Roman Eccle- 
siastical School of harmonists upon the Canto Fermo. 
These latter compositions undoubtedly possess a con- 
siderable degree of sanction, both as works of genius 
and piety ; and in the character of a highly ornamented 
supplement to the Song of the Ritual, the study and 
execution of which, in subordination to her own Song, 
where circumstances permit, and the requisite profes- 
sional skill is to be had, it woidd undoubtedly be the 
spirit of the Church to promote and to encourage. 

Ratcliffe College, near Loughborough, 
Octave qfthe Epiphany, 1849. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



®n t{)e Mhim Xtrea. 

The Divine Idea, the Exemplar or Pattern, in conformity with which the 
intellect and free will of Man, and whatever is their combined work, 
finds its perfection. 



All persons are familiar with the expression "beau ideal;" 
and in judging of matters of taste, nothing is more common 
than to appeal to the standard of an " ideal ;" as, for instance, 
the statue of the " Apollo BeWedere" would be, and is com- 
monly said to realise, the " Ideal" of the human form. Of 
course the ideal thus appealed to, as existing generally in the 
minds of persons of education, is nothing in itself absolutely 
certain or determinate. But as far as it goes, it is a natural 
indication that the standard and measure of all perfection is 
an " Ideal." For we see that an Ideal, which is generally 
recognised and acknowledged by persons of taste and refine- 
ment, does, in point of fact, come to be a standard, the 
authority of which is accepted to a great extent by others. 

What is, then, in a measure true of an " Ideal" subsisting 
in the mind of persons of education, as a standard of perfec- 
tion, must be infinitely true of the Idea of creation subsisting 

B 
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in the mind of God from all eternity. But as this leads 
to a speculatiye portion of Christian philosophy, which can 
scarcely be deemed popular, and might perhaps give rise in 
some minds to the feeling "parturiunt montes," if they found 
that an abstruse foundation had been formally laid only for 
the superstructure of a discussion upon Plain Chant ; the few 
remarks that have seemed necessary to explain and justify the 
ground on which the ensuing essay proceeds have been col- 
lected together, and are here given in the form of an intro- 
duction, for the sake of burdening the discussion as little 
as possible with reasoning that does not properly belong 
to it. 

AU creation, according to Catholic theology, is the work 
of the ever-blessed Trinity. For only inasmuch as the God- 
head subsisting in a Trinity of persons is for itself a perfect 
and undivided whole {ycoefiog rgXg/oj), can Grod bring into 
being a creation external to Himself, without becoming Him« 
self the world which He creates. 

To God the Father theologians assign the Eternal Idea, 
or the conception firom all eternity of the Idea or Form of 
Creation. 

To God the Son, the realisation of the Idea of the Father, 
or the act of bringing created things into being out of nothing, 
in conformity with the Idea of the Father. 

To God the Holy Ghost, the bringing creation to its per- 
fection through the period of its development or growth. 

St. Basil speaks to this effect in the following passage : 
"In the Creation, I regard the Father as the first cause of 
created being, the Son as the creating cause, and the Holy 
Ghost as the perfecting cause. So that spirits, through the 
will of the Father, are called into actual being through the 
operation of the Son, and are brought to perfection by the 
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presence of the Holy Spirit. Let no one, however, think 
either that I assume the existence of three original substances, 
or that I call the operation of the Son imperfect. For there 
is but one first principle (afx^i) which creates through the 
Son, and brings to perfection through the Holy Ghost." 
(DeSpiritu Sancto, c. 16.) 

The work, then, of God the Father was the Eternal Idea 
of all creation ; in the language of St. Gregory Nazienzen, bvvoss 
6 irarri^ — xa/ ro ivvorifia (Idea) s§yov7iVy Xoytf) (fvfi'r'kri^ovfisvov x.ai 
^svfiari rsXtiovfibvov {Orat, xxxviii. n. 9) ; and this thought 
or Idea was a work brought into reality by the Word, and 
brought to perfection by the Spirit. 

The Eternal Idea of creation is thus explained by St. 
Thomas, "Summa, P. I. Qusest, xt, art. 1." (Utrum idea 
sint.) 

" 1 answer, that it is necessary to suppose ideas in the mind 
of God. Idea is a Greek word, and answers to the Latin 
* forma,' form. Whence by the term Ideas we understand 
the forms of things that exist external {prater) to the things 
themselves. The form of a thing existing external to it may 
serve two purposes. 1 . That it should be the exemplar (ideal) 
of that of which it is said to be the form, or that it should 
be, as it were, the principle of knowledge itself, according to 
which the forms of things that may be known are said to 
exist in the understanding. And in either point of view, it 
is necessary to suppose ideas, as will be at once manifest. In 
aU things that are not generated by chance, it is necessary 
that the production of some form should be the result of the 
act of generation. For an agent would not act with reference 
to a particular form except so far as he was already in pos- 
session of the likeness of the form in question. In some 
agents, the form of the thing to be produced already pre- 
exists in a natural manner {secundum esse naiurale), as in 
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those things which act by natural laws; but in others, the 
form pre-exists in the intellect (secundum esse intelligibile). 
Thus, the likeness or form of a house already exists in the 
mind of the builder, and this may be caUed the idea of a 
house ; for the architect intends to make the house resemble 
the form which he has conceived in his mind. As, then, the 
world is not made by chance, it follows that there must exist 
A form (idea) in the mind of God, after the likeness of which 
the world was made." 

Quite similar to these words of St. Thomas are the state- 
ments of St. Augustine, Dionysius, and other Fathers, who 
had to deal on the one hand with the philosophy of Plato, 
which taught that God created the world out of eternal mat- 
ter, and according to an exemplar or ideal existing externally 
to Himself (xotffiog vorirog) ; and on the other, with the 
Gnostic Pantheism, which taught that the Divine idea, after 
which the world was created, was identical with God, and 
creation consequently no more than an extension or mani- 
festation of the Godhead. 

Similar also is the following passage of the Abate Bos- 
mini: — 

'* Fide intelligimus aptata esse secula verbo Dei, ut ex in- 
visibilibus visibilia fierent. (Heb. xi. 3.) What ever are these 
invisible things from which the things that are visible have 
been drawn? They are the conceptions of the Almighty, 
which subsisted in His mind before the creation of the uni- 
verse ; they are the decrees which He has framed from all 
eternity, but which remained invisible to all creatures, because 
these latter were not yet formed, and the former not yet car- 
ried into execution. These decrees and conceptions are the 
design of the wise Architect, according to which the building 
has to be formed. But this design was never at any time 
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drawn out on any external material, on paper or stone, but 
existed only in his own mind."^ (Rosmini, delta Divina PrO" 
videnza. Ed. Milano, 1846, p. 57.) 

Creation proceeds from the thought and will of God 
jointly exercised, and is something external to God, which 
He has brought into being out of absolute nothing, to quote 
Professor Staudenmaier : " The world is God's idea of the 
world brought into being, and the perfection of the original 
world consisted in the fact, that it absolutely corresponded to 
the Divine idea." (Die Lehre von der Idee, p. 914.) Et vidit 
Deus quod esset bonum. (Gen. i. 10.) 

The creation which we see, and of which we are ourselves 
immediately a part, bears the appearance of being an organised 
system, far outreaching the powers of our intelligence ; and 
we conclude intuitively, that not only as an organised whole, 
it answers to the idea of God, which contemplated system, 
order, harmony, and subordination of parts, but further, that 
every several part, as it came forth from the hand of the 
Creator, was found good. In creation there are two principal 
parts, the material world, and the world of spirits. Matter, 
from the first instant of creation, being without free vrill or 
mind, necessarily obeys the laws of its Creator, and at once 
ahsolutely answers to the Divine idea. But spirits were 

^ ** Fide intelligimuB, aptata esse secula verbo Dei, ut ex invisibilibus 
visibilia fierent. (Heb. xi. 3.) Che mai sono queste cose invisibili, da cui 
fiirono tratte le visibili ? Quelle sono i concetti delP onnipotente, i quali 
sussistevano nella sua mente avanti la creazione dell* univeiso, sono i 
decreti da lui concepiti fin da tutta Tetemit^ me che remaneyano invisi- 
bili alle creature, perche queste non erano ancor formate, et quelli non 
erano ancora eseguiti. E tai decreti e concetti sono il disegno del sapi- 
ente architetto secondo il quale disegno, hassi a costruire Tedifizio, ma 
questo disegno non era giammai stato delineato in alcuna materia este- 
riore,'non sulla carta, ne sulla pietra, ma solo nella sua mente esisteva.*' 
— Rosminif delta Divina Providenza. Ed. Milano, 1846, p. 57. 
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created in the image of God, and were endowed with the 
likeness of His power of thought and wOl, and with a per- 
sonality resulting from the possession of these gifts. To 
them, therefore, there is a moral trial or probation to be 
passed through before they finally correspond to the idea of 
their Creator. It is indeed true, that from the instant of 
their creation they realise the Divine idea, in so far as that 
idea contemplates them, about to enter upon probation ; but 
their passing through this trial or probation to the attain- 
ment of their perfection is also contemplated, and of this per- 
fection the Divine idea is the exemplar or form. 

Spirits, then, formed in the image of God, and endowed 
with created being, intellect, and will, in the present system 
of creation, pass through probation ; and their probation con- 
sists in learning to possess these gifts, in subordination to 
their Creator, who is absolute being, intellect, and will; and 
this trial is necessary to the perfection of their nature, and 
to their passing into the possession of their permanent place 
(ra^tg) in the great order and harmony of the universe. 
There is not, end cannot be, in the mind of God any idea of 
evil. Evil has its sole origin in the rebellion of the created 
spirit, when it refuses to possess and use its power of thought 
and will in subordination to the law and majesty of its Cre- 
ator. And hence, although the rebel spirit answered equally 
with others at the first moment of its creation to the Divine 
idea, yet inasmuch as in its subsequent career it has placed 
itself against its Creator, it has ceased to answer to the Divine 
idea, it has become a contradiction to it, and henceforward 
its existence is evil. 

The case as regards the human creation does not differ 
at all in principle. Man is also a spirit, though his spirit 
be united to a body, and he is possessed of the same trinity 
of gifts, being, thought, and will; although from the circum- 
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stance of his coming into the world in the form of an infant, 
with his intellect and will in a state of germ, appointed to 
acquire their natural maturity only in process of time, his 
probation would seem to require a longer period than that of 
the angels, and to be subject to the fluctuation of rebellions, 
succeeded by repentances, and vice versd; all which hardly 
seems probable in their case. Still man, like the angels, passes 
through his probation, and when he has passed through it, 
he is found either realising the idea of his Creator, and happy, 
or fallen from it, and henceforward in contradiction with it, 
for an eternity of misery. The idea of the Creator is to man, 
as well as to the angels, the exemplar, or pattern, of his per- 
fection. 

Analogous to the first creation of the world is the second 
great work of God, the redemption or new creation. Its de- 
cree is from God the Father; the carrying into effect the 
Father's decree is the work of God the Eternal Son ; and the 
conducting it to perfection during the period of its growth 
and probation is the work of the Holy Ghost. 

Nor is this work of redemption based upon any funda- 
mental change in the eternal idea of God, after which man 
was created. The eternal idea of Gt)d is incapable of change, 
and the work of grace or redemption is the restoration to a 
state of grace of the whole race, which, in the person of Adam, 
fell into a condition of helpless although not total contradic- 
tion with the Divine idea; and in his restored state of re- 
demption, the power has been again given to him of issuing 
out of his probation through the aid and guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, conformable to the unchanged eternal idea of 
the Father. 

To prevent misconception, it may be further remarked, in 
the wotds of Professor Staudenmaier, " The second creation 
(or scheme of redemption) builds itself, on the one side, on 
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all that is indestructible in the Divine idea of man, as intelli- 
gence and freedom, and at the same time labours to restore 
again that which was really lost by the original transgression, 
viz. the supernatural principle, and the justice and holiness of 
life which stands in connexion with it. Hence under the 
scheme of redemption man comes to the perfection of his 
nature, in the manner in which that perfection was contem- 
plated in the Divine idea (in der Idee,gesetz war), viz. as the 
union of grace and free will (in der Einheit von Freiheit und 
Gnade)," (Die Lehre von der Idee, p. 923.) 

The Divine idea, then, is the exemplar or pattern of per- 
fection ('jr^ooptSfLog, 'jra^abuyficty forma seu exemplar, das MuS" 
terhild), which, under the scheme of Redemption, man is called 
to realise. And his term of probation, under the guidance 
and influence of God the Holy Ghost, is so constituted as to 
be the trial of both his intellect and will, which in man, as 
in God, are mutually co-operating and co-ordinate springs of 
action. But though in man intellect and will must ever move 
hand in hand, and in mutual concert, to determine his actions ; 
yet it is possible for him to go astray, through the special fault 
of one or the other, and to be found at the end of his proba* 
tion not to be what he might and ought to have been, as well 
through some special error of the understanding, as through 
some vicious act of the will. Hence, after that the sacrifice 
had been paid which purchased man's restoration to a state 
of grace, God the Father, in the Son, and through the Eternal 
Spirit, went on to provide the aid that was found absolutely 
necessary to protect the erring intellect and the infirm will, 
in order that men might be pi*eserved in the state of grace, 
be guided in it onward to their perfection, and be furnished 
with the medicinal means of restoration in case they might 
fall from it. 

To this end, the great society of the Cathohc Church was 
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instituted by God the Son, and the command given to the 
Apostolic College to go forth to collect and organise it out of 
all the nations of the earth : ''As the Father hath sent me, so 
send I you.*' While the work of God the Holy Ghost is the 
invisible imparting of spiritual gifts to the baptised members 
of this society, according to the needs of their rank, position, 
ministry, and functions. And the whole work is directed to 
the end that man may issue out of his probation fulfilling and 
realising the Divine idea. 

Now as God recognises, in the probation of man, the trial 
of both intellect and will, and wills that not without the free 
exercise of these, he should attain the perfection of his nature, 
our first parents, in the state of innocence, would, from their 
then enjoying a communication with heaven, possess, perhaps, 
partly through intuition, partly from revelation, a knowledge 
of the Divine Exemplar, into conformity with which they were 
called to bring themselves. But when man fell, and lost the 
illumination of sanctifying grace, then the perception of the 
Divine ideal would be obscured, and would cease to exist, ex« 
cept in the way of the few mercifully surviving glimpses of 
their higher destination, which the. history of our fallen race 
seems to indicate were never wholly lost. 

It must be obvious, then, that a clear and practical view of 
the Divine Exemplar, which we are required to resemble, is as 
much the natural guide of the intellect in its probation, as 
the view of the moral attributes of God is that which wins 
tlie heart, and leads captive the will. It was, among other 
reasons, in order to place this Exemplar before us, that the 
Eternal Son became man, and thus laid before the intellect 
of man, in His own most sacred humanity, the incarnate ex^ 
emplar of that which humanity was to aim at becoming dur-* 
ing the course, and at the issue, of its probation. And if a 
doubt could for a moment cross the mind as to the question. 
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What is the likeness, or Ideal, that a Christian, as far as the 
power is given to him, should seek to aim at bringing himself 
to resemble ? it is answered by the fact of the incarnation 
of the Son of God. He is the Incarnate Exemplar, or Pattern, 
for our study. His sacred humanity absolutely answers to the 
Idea of God the Father ; and they who, through the aid of God 
the Holy Ghost, succeed in acquiring a resemblance to this 
Incarnate Pattern, will be found at the issue of their probation 
so far to realise the end for which they were created. 

The sacred humanity of the Eternal Son being now no 
longer visible in the same manner as in the days when He 
taught with His apostles in Judea, the Church which He has 
founded has come to supply His place, and, by her varied 
means of instruction, to bring the knowledge of this Divine 
Exemplar home to the minds of all. In the words of an au- 
thor quoted by Professor Mohler, the Church is a continuation 
of Christ (ein fortgesetzer Christus). 

And thus with the question of Christian song. The in- 
tellect must at once feel that it needs a guide, and cannot be 
safely entrusted to itself. Nor can this guide be any other 
than the Divine idea. And here, of course, it would be a 
manifest impiety for a human mind to attempt to construct, 
a priori, an idea of music, and then to call its own work the 
Divine idea; for the whole value of the inqidry that is to 
follow is built on the truth, that the main features, and the 
subsequently detailed constituent parts of the Divine idea, as 
they have been laid down, are what they claim to be ; and 
so far as these are capable of being disputed, the comparison 
will of course fail of its effect. Professor Staudenmaier justly 
observes, in treating of the creation, " Both Ideas, the Divine 
and the human, stand in this relation to each other, that God 
realises His own eternal Idea of the world in the act of cre- 
ation, while man has to acquire his Idea of the world from 
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reasonings and an experimental examination of the world, as 
it exists after creation. As the Idea, then, to God is the 
first, and the world last, so, on the contrary, to man the world 
is first, and the idea last, as that, namely, which he has had 
to gain for himself, as the result of a scientific examination of 
the Divine work." (Die Chrisiliche Dogmatik, vol. iii. part 1, 
p. 42.) 

But if it be possible for the human mind to obtain a view 
of the Divine idea of the creation from the study of the world 
as it exists, it must be also possible, in an analogous manner, 
to gain a view of the Divine idea of Christian music from the 
history of the Church and the legislation of councils, from 
the doctrine of the apostles and fathers of the Church, and, 
lastly, from the reason of the thing. The contrary supposition 
would involve the inadmissible alternative, that our Divine 
Redeemer, who had done so much to furnish our understand- 
ing with its needed measure of guidance in the fact of His 
Incarnation and His living example, has left us without any 
principle at all to serve as our guide in the choice and em- 
ployment of sacred music. This cannot be. The Divine 
Teacher of mankind cannot, for His mercy's sake, have left 
us to ourselves in so important a matter, that so much con- 
cerns the adoration He has Himself taught us to pay to His 
Father and the Holy Spirit. It must be possible, from His 
own sacred words, from those of His inspired apostles, from 
the doctrine of the fathers, from the history and legislation 
of the Church, as well as from our own Christian reason and 
instinct, as has been humbly and imperfectly attempted in the 
ensuing inquiry, to gather a view of the Divine idea, suffi- 
ciently clear and intelligible, sufficiently trustworthy and de- 
cisive, to serve as a guide for the understandings of those who 
feel the deep and dear interest of the question, and their own 
liability to fatal error, with all its destructive consequences. 
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And if the means of acquiring such a view be open, it 
need not be said how great a duty there is to search for it ; 
and in whatever proportion there be ground for believing that 
it has been, even though imperfectly, attained, it becomes so 
far a duty — an element in our probation, as well as a sacred 
and meritorious work, by every tender, considerate, legitimate, 
and untiring endeavour, to seek to bring Catholic Church 
music into conformity with it. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE BASIS OF THE COMPARISON. 

It would be surely a superfluous labour at the outset of an 
inquiry, which it is desirable should be as short and condensed 
as possible, to prove, in a learned manner, the great practical 
importance of the question, What, under our present circum- 
stances, is the wisest, the best, and the most effectual use of 
music in the Catholic Church? The (Ecumenical and pro- 
vincial councils that have made Ritual Song the subject of 
their legislation ; the authors, such as Cardinal Bona and Ab- 
bot Gerbertus, subsequent to the Council of Trent, not to speak 
of those who lived before it, who spent their lives in the study 
of all that Christian antiquity has thought and written upon 
it ; the line of illustrious Roman Pontiffs who made it their 
study, with a view to the true direction of its use in the Church, 
—need but to be recalled to mind, to place in its true light 
the exceeding practical importance of any controversy which 
affects its efficacy or mode of employment in the Catholic 
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ChurchJ Moreover, if there were no such evidence of the 
importance of the question at issue to he found in the history 
of the past, still the mere ohvious fact, that vocal music enters 
so naturally into all the feeUngs of humanity, and domesti- 
cates itself so easily in every people, would he sufficient to 
explain its importance. People in any society are so insensihly 
moulded hy all that surrounds them, are so much the creatures 
of the system in which they move, and grow up so naturally 
in conformity with it, that in such a society as the Catholic 
Church, organised by a Divine wisdom, with a view to the 
training and instruction of its members, it is simply impos- 
sible that an agency such a^ music, possessed of such power 
for good or evil, could ever be regarded with indifference, or 
that there should be no definite views with regard to it, and 
its employment be abandoned to the indiscretion and caprice 
of individuals. 

A question of individual taste, then, the present inquiry 
cannot for an instant be considered. Indeed, from the mo- 
ment it were thus regarded, it would have lost its whole 
value. Persons are no doubt to be found who would take a 
long journey, and pay a large sum, to hear Beethoven's music 
for the Ordinary of the Mass sung among the performances 
of a music-meeting, who, as far as music was concerned, and 
setting aside the miracle, would hardly care to go across the 
street to hear St. Gregory sing Mass with his school of can- 
tors, were they all to rise from the dead. So that if music 
in the Catholic Church could for a moment be considered as 
belonging of right to the dominion of individual taste, further 
controversy, it is plain, would be so far quite out of the ques- 

' M*'- Parisis, Bishop of Langres, speaks thus of its importance: 
" Far, then, from thinking that, in occupying ourselves with it, we dero- 
gate from the sanctity of our ministry, we consider ourselves to be per- 
forming an imperious duty, and to be providing for an urgent necessity." 
{IfistritcHon pastorale sur le Chant de VEglise,) See Appendix, No. I. 
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tion. The tastes of individuals, if not wholly devoid of role, 
still do not go by any rale sufficiently clear, to be made the 
subject of a formal controversy. 

But in the Catholic Church, the question is not, and can- 
not be, one of individual taste. When the Divine Redeemer 
called His Church to the work of training every nation and 
people under heaven, and gave to it the gift of Sacred Song, 
to be used as a powerful auxiliary agency in their work, we 
are bound to conceive that there existed in His Divine mind 
a clear and definite intention, both relatively to the end it was 
intended to accomplish in the midst of Christian society, and 
to its application to this end, as time should advance. 

Sacred Song has certainly a mission to accomplish upon 
earth, as well as the proper manner of its application to its 
proposed end, and both alike have been, in common with the 
whole work, of creation, from the beginning contemplated and 
intended by Almighty God. 

Now the end intended by Almighty God, in His work of 
redemption in this world, as say theologians, is primarily the 
manifestation of His own glory ; and secondarily, the re-esta- 
blishment of order and virtue, piety and sanctity, in human 
society, with a view to the life to come, or, in other words, 
with a view to the true and eternal, as distinguished from the 
false and fleeting happiness of His creatures. From whence 
it would seem to result, that the true character of the Eccle- 
siastical Song, and its true application, will be that, in which 
it tends, in its own proper degree, to become an auxiliary 
in the accomplishment of this great end. Nor is it a second 
or a third-rate efficaciousness that should be deemed sufficient. 
For if Almighty God, as many theologians seem with so much 
justice to say, not from any external necessity, but from His 
own perfections, in virtue of which He is a law to Himself, 
freely chooses only those means that are most efficacious to the 
end He proposes; so, in like manner, the Catholic Church, filled 
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as she is with the outpouring of the Divine Spirit, and called 
to the imitation of the Divine perfections, cannot but in like 
manner feel constrained to choose that alone for her music, 
which tends, with the best and most certain efficacy, to the 
attainment of the end which Grod has designed in the gift. 

The foregoing remarks have, I hope, now laid the founda- 
tion on which the proposed inquiry may be conducted. And 
I think I may be allowed to say in the outset, that an inquiry 
which has for its object to ascertain what that may be in 
music, and in the manner of its use, which answers best to 
the Idea existing in the mind of God, unless it very much beUe 
its pretensions and profession, may justly claim respect ; and 
that the whole investigation is thus at once raised beyond 
the horizon of any thing like human partisanship, as well as 
the sphere of those little irritabilities, with which discussions 
upon music may so easily be disfigured. And without at all 
presuming that the views here advocated ought necessarily to 
be adopted, the inquiry is still not a valueless service rendered 
to rehgion, if it succeed no further than in impressing upon 
the minds of those into whose way it may fall, the funda- 
mental idea upon which it is built, viz. that the mission of 
Sacred Song in the CathoHc Church is to realise not the ideas 
of men, which may and do differ in each individual, but the 
Idea of the merciful and good God, who gave it for His own 
purposes of mercy and benevolence. 

And since the Idea, as it subsists in the mind of God, re- 
lative to the use of song in the Catholic Church, is made 
the sole keystone of the whole inquiry, as well to guard an 
avenue against possible misconceptions, as also the more clearly 
to lay the basis of the discussion, it will be necessary to state, 
at a somewhat greater length, what the Divine idea of Sacred 
Song, in its first broad outline, may be taken to be.^ 

^ See Introduction for a fuller theological statement of the Divine 
Idea, as the Exemplar, or pattern, in conformity with which all that is 
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Sacred Song, it has been said, is to be regarded as the musi- 
cal associate and auxiliary of the work of Christian instruction 
and sanctification in the Church. It cannot be any thing or 
every thing that is luscious or pleasing in music : moreover, 
it is an idea that goes beyond the notion of mere tune or 
melody, or even of the richest combination of sound that art 
ever produced; Sacred Song, in the Divine idea, must be 
more than mere music. For though it be true that tunes and 
other works of art in music are so far things by themselves, 
as to be capable of being written in notation, and thus pre- 
served, still it seems impossible that mere tunes and mere 
music should answer to the Divine idea of Sacred Song. 

When music has ceased to be mere sound, when it has 
been taken up by the feelings and living intelligence of the 
human heart and mind, when these have wedded it to them- 
selves, have created in it a dwelling-place and a home, and 
out of it have formed for themselves a second language and 
range of expression ; when the charm of melody has become 
the organ of a hving soul and an energetic intelligence, then 
there results the birth of an element of the utmost power 
for good or evil in the heart of human society ; and it is in 
this power. Christianised and reduced to subservience to the 
Church, that there may be seen the first outUne of the Divine 
idea of Sacred Song.^ 

This principle is thus stated by M*'' Parisis, Bishop of 
Langres : 

" To preserve the true character of the ecclesiastical Song, 

the production of the combined intellect and free will of man finds its 
perfection. 

' '* Consider the difference between reading and singing a common 
song that you like. Whilst you only read it, you only like it, and that 
is all ; but as^soon as you sing it, then you enjoy it, and you feel the 
same spirit within you that seems to be in the words." — Law^s Serioiis 
Call. 
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it is necessary to recal to mind the following essential maxim : 

' Music for Words^ and not Words for Music.'* 

This is not the principle of worldly music, in which the words 
are often nothing but the unperceived and insignificant auxili- 
ary of the sound. 

" In religion this cannot be, because articulate language is 
the essential basis of all outward worship, especially public 
worship. This is a certain truth of both reason and tradition. 
It is a truth of reason : for language, that marvellous faculty 
which the Creator has given to man alone, is exclusively 
capable of finding an adequate expression for a worship of 
spirit and truth. It is also a truth of tradition ; for the Ca- 
tholic Divine Offices have always been composed of words, 
either drawn from the Sacred Scriptures, or consecrated by 
tradition, and chosen by the Church. It is superfluous to 
press the demonstration of a principle that has never even 
been contested by any sect of separatists, and does not admit 
of serious doubt." — Pastoral Instruction on the Song of the 
Church, Part II. 

The three great social convulsions of France have given a 
remarkable proof of the above-mentioned power of song. Each 
called into being, and were furthered in their rise and pro- 
gress, by a song, La Marseillaise, La Parisienne, and that 
whose well-known burden runs thus : 

" C'est le plus beau sort, le plus digne d'envie 
Que de mourir pour la patrie." 

Separate the words of these songs from their melodies, and 
the result would probably be the insignificance of both. But 
unite them, see them pass into the mouths and hearts of con- 
vulsed multitudes, observe men under the delirium of their 
influence march up to the cannon's mouth, and plunge them- 
selves headlong into eternity; and we have an instance of what 
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is meant by saying, that music, united to intelligence, is an 
agent of nearly unlimited power for good or evil in human 
society. 

This, then, is the sense in which Sacred Song is to be 
viewed as contemplated in the Divine idea, viz. as the union 
of music with thought, feeling, and inteUigence, in the words 
of the Apostle (1 Cor.), / will sing with the spirit, and I will 
sing with the understanding also ; not, of course, as taking the 
understanding out of its natural medium, language, but as 
clothing this its natural eicpression with a superadded charm, 
and a charm too, as will be afterwards seen, which has the 
gift of absorbing, and, to a certain extent, of reproducing the 
idea annexed to it. The Church music which the Divine idea 
contemplates is that vocal song which Christian truth, in all 
its varied range, has appropriated, has taken from the sphere 
of music and wedded to herself, with the view of using the 
song thus associated to herself, as the instrument by which 
she may pass into the mouths of men, and in this way find a 
home in their hearts. Analytically, then, in the Sacred Song 
contemplated by the Divine Idea, two separate elements are to 
be acknowledged. Song and Truth, but practically only one, for 
in practice they are indissolubly linked together, and consti- 
tute one moral whole, as body and soul together make up but 
one living being, to which, even more than to the sacred 
architecture of a church, the beautiful sentiment of the Ritual 

may be applied : 

" O sorte nupta prospera, 

Dotata Patris gloria, 

Respersa sponsi gratia, 

Regina formosissima, 

Christo jugata principi." 

De Ded. Eccl. 

Turning now with this view of Sacred Song to inquire 
what the Catholic Church possesses, after 1800 years of 
labour with the people of every variety of race and climate^ Ixs^ 
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realisation of the idea above stated ; her various Rituals, now 
for the most part withdrawn to make way for the beautiful 
Ritual of the Roman Church, present themselves to view. 
These Rituals and their song ^ have, we may be sure, at least 
in their day, been in the Church, the fulfilment, imperfect 
indeed, and inadequate, as all that man does in this world 
necessarily is, yet still the fulfilment of the Divine idea with 
respect to song. More cannot be necessary in support of this 
statement than the fact of the innumerable churches that have 
overspread Christendom, and the innumerable companies of 
saintly men, whose lives were spent in the choirs of these 
churches, not, of course, to the exclusion of other duties and 
spheres of labour, yet mainly spent in the choral celebration 
of the offices of the Ritual, and in all that accessory labour of 
musical study and tuition which the organisation of a choir, 
and the becoming celebration of the Divine Offices implies. 
The Divine idea, in accordance with which Sacred Song has 
a fixed and determinate end to realise in the Churchy is the 
only way to account for this vast phenomenon in the history 
of Christendom. Nothing but an idea in the mind of God, 
that Sacred Song is the living adjunct of the living truth, 
which the Catholic Church was sent to teach, could have had 
the power to call into being, not alone the Rituals themselves 
and their Song, but the innumerable choirs of Christendom, 
which have been gathered together, and governed by a more 
than human wisdom of organisation for the purpose of their 
celebration. 

Bearing in mind> then, that Sacred Song is the combina- 

^ The Roman song exists in two principal collections : the Gradual^ 
which contains the Order of the Celebration of Mass throughout the 
Year ; and the Antiphonale, which contains the Song for the Canonical 
Hours. These usually form two large folio volumes. Besides these 
there are smaller collections, the Rituale, and Processionale; Hymna- 
rium, &c. 
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tion of music with the words of inspired truth, I propose in 
the ensuing inquiry, to draw a detailed comparison hetween 
the Eoman Liturgy and its traditional song, on the one hand, 
and the works of the modem art of music, which constitute the 
corps de musique, if I may use the expression now in use, adapted 
as they are to parts of the Liturgy, and in their own way con- 
tributing to supply the want that is felt for sacred music ; and 
this with the yiew to ascertain, as far as may be, from the 
result of the comparison, in which of the two the Divine idea 
and intention is best answered and fulfilled. The human 
mind will not, and indeed ought not, to submit to any mere 
human idea, but ought willingly to accept the Idea of God ; 
and hence, nothing but the Divine idea, and this alone, is 
or can be the key to the present inquiry. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE COMPARISON CARRIED INTO ITS DETAILS. 

It has been already laid down that Sacred Song is the union 
of music to the words of inspired truth, with the view of its 
thus becoming an auxiliary in the work of Christian instruc- 
tion and sanctification. 

Before passing on to the approaching details, let us stop 
for a moment fairly to consider the result of this principle as 
it affects the comparison generally. 

Here, on the one hand, we have the Canto Fermo, with its 
vast variety of music, embracing an equally varied range in 
the stores of Divine revelation, inasmuch as it is the counter- 
part in song of the entire Ritual ; on the other hand we have 
the works of modem music, of which I am speaking, em- 
bracing scarcely more than a fraction of the Ritual. With a 
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vast numerical rather than a real variety in point of the one 
constitutive element of Sacred Song, viz. music, they are 
poverty itself as regards the other, viz. inspired truth. The 
Kyricy Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei, from the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass, and a small numher of Hymns, Antiphons, 
and scattered verses from the Holy Scriptures, in the form of 
motetts, heing literally the sum- total of their possession in this 
element. 

And now to carry the comparison into its details. The 
Divine idea of Sacred Song could not have been known to us 
without a revelation, the very gift itself being, from its nature, 
the companion of a revelation. We are not, therefore, as has 
been remarked in the introduction, thrown upon our own 
natural powers of speculation either for our general know- 
ledge of the Divine idea itself, or for gaining an insight into 
its constituent details ; indeed, without revelation this would 
have been altogether beyond our natural capacities. But 
since God became man, and founded His own society, the 
Catholic Church, and both taught Himself, and placed in- 
spired teachers in it to succeed Him, the ideas of God as 
to questions that concern the welfare of His Church have, 
through the Incarnation of the Son, been brought to the 
level of our capacities, and are to be found in the Scripture 
and in Christian theology, and are there to be sought for, as 
occasion may require. Thus examined, then, by the light of 
the Christian revelation, the Divine idea of Sacred Song will, 
without urging that these are co-extensive with it, admit of 
being resolved into the ensuing points ; the truth of which 
will be proved separately, as they come forward successively 
in the course of the comparison. They are as follows : 

I. Authority: 1, ecclesiastical; 2, moral. 

II. Claim to the completeness and order of a System. 

III. Moral fitness : 1, as a Sacrificial Song ; 2^ as a Song 
for the offices of the Church. 
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IV. Fitness for passing among the people as a Congre- 
gational Song. 

V. Moral influence in the formation of character. 

VI. The medium or vehicle for Divine truth passing 
among the people. 

VII. Medicinal virtue. 

VIII. Capacities for durable popularity. 

IX. Security against abuse. 

X. Catholicity, or companionship of the Catholic doctrines 
over the globe. 

Upon these, then, the comparison may be now conducted. 

SECTION I. 

RESPECTIVE AUTHORITY, ECCLESIASTICAL AND MORAL. 

Natural religion attaches the idea of authority to God. 
God is king, "Dominus Exercituum," the Lord of Hosts, 
the one supreme absolute source of all power and authority. 
Moreover, society implies authority, in order that it may ex* 
ist. In social life there cannot be discordant purposes and 
independent wills. Now God called all created society into 
being out of nothing, and through the principle of authority 
and subjugation of the will maintains His work in love, hap- 
piness, and mutual concord. And in the scheme of Redemp- 
tion He has sent His Church, a working society upon earth, 
to heal by her sweet and divine yoke of a lawful authority, 
the social anarchies and disorders of a fallen race. In the 
Church, then, as sent by Him who is the absolute source . of 
authority and order, governed by Him, and in continual cor- 
respondence with Him through prayer, we expect to find all 
her important elements and modes of acting upon, and of 
deaUng with mankind under the direction of the principle of 
authority; and since God declares of Himself that He is a 
God of order, and the " author, not of confusion, but of peace 
in the churches" (1 Cor. xiv. 33), we conclude that God will 
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contemplate Sacred Song in the Christian Church as suhject 
to the principle of authority, as an instrument placed hy Him- 
self at the disposal of the Church for carrying out her divine 
work, and as such to be used, under the guidance and direction 
of the authority which governs her. 

To put, then, what is meant by the claim about to be made 
that the Ritual or Gregorian Song possesses this authority, in 
its true light, it would be a misconception to suppose that 
the notion of a positive authority is identical with that of 
absolute monopoly. The positive authority of the Song of 
the Ritual by no means imphes that the use of modern music 
cannot, under certain conditions, enjoy a just toleration ; as 
will be plain from an instance. The sick man who is slowly 
recovering from a severe disease may be fully aware of the 
positive authority which liis physician has for many reasons 
attached to a particular rule of diet, and may yet have the 
permission occasionally to deviate from it. But now, if it be 
asked, what is this authority which is claimed for the Roman 
Ritual Song-Books, — it may be replied, if a spectator, at a 
review of British military, were to ask, what authority the 
infantry regiments had for wearing red coats, he, I suppose, 
would be answered at once, that in a disciplined army the 
regimental uniform could not be otherwise than authorised. 
In the same manner, in an organised state of society so per- 
fect as that of the Catholic Church, the mere existence of 
such Song-books as the Gradual Antiphonary, and their im- 
memorial use in connexion with the Missal and Breviary, 
necessarily implies their authority. It would be in place 
here, if space permitted, to cite the various Archiepiscopal 
and Episcopal Synods that have made these or similar song- 
books the subjects of their legislation, providing, down to the 
minutest details, for the different questions which might be 
liable to arise oat of their use.^ But it may here suffice to 

* See Appendix No. II. 
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refer to the fact, not perhaps sufficiently known, that the 
whole of the Eoman Liturgy, the entire Breviary, the whole 
of the Missal, except the few parts which the celebrant him- 
self recites in an under tone of voice at the altar, has its pro- 
per notation in music, which every efficient choir-singer and 
celebrant priest is required to know, as the necessary accom- 
paniment of his functions. 

The authority, therefore, of the Ritual Song is to a con- 
siderable extent identified with that of the Ritual itself in the 
character of the authorised form of its solemn celebration. 
No other music has been at any time pubhshed by the Church. 
No other is co-extensive vrith the Ritual ; and the use, there- 
fore, of any other, however permissible it may have become 
through force of circumstances, can only be regarded as a 
deviation from perfect Ritual rule. 

That such was the view of the Fathers of the Council of 
Trent is evident from the fact, that they seriously debated 
whether it might not be advisable to put an end to the scan- 
dalous musical excesses that had found their way into the 
Church through the partial abandonment of the Ritual Song, 
by rendering it henceforth imperative. But though this mea- 
sure was vehemently urged by more than one Father as the 
best remedy for the evil complained of, still the Fathers of 
the Council at length declined to pass the decree. They 
seemed to have judged it to be on the whole wiser to leave 
the Ritual Song to its claims as the acknowledged and au- 
thorised song of the Liturgy, and to have thought that the 
remedy required, was rather to be sought for in prayer to 
God to give His people a better and more sober mind, than 
in a severe and peremptory legislation, which might end in 
provoking the further and worse evil of a more formal and 
open disobedience. 

But to return to the subject of the positive ecclesiastical 
authority of the Ritual Song-books. The truth and the rear 
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son of this authority appear at once, on reflecting how impos- 
sihle it is that a kingdom directed by the Spirit of God, under 
the government of a divinely founded hierarchy, should em- 
ploy Sacred Song to the extent which the Catholic Church 
does, without a sanctioned and authenticated form of it. 
That this form should be absolutely imperative, to the rigid 
exclusion of every other, could occur to no one to maintain. 
But still, without an acknowledged body and form of song, 
of such indisputable authority as to claim the willing confi- 
dence of those whose calling is with Sacred Song, its efficacy 
is certainly lamed and its mission impeded. Men that have 
work to do in God's vineyard require to know not merely 
the general truth that what they are engaged with is in the 
main good, but they also desire to know that the blessing of 
God is with the manner of their work, and the means they 
employ. Now, such confidence nothing but an authorised 
body of song can supply. 

For what reason do we trust the Church in her definitions 
of faith ? Because we feel our own weakness ; because we feel 
how impossible it is for the mind to repose on its own con- 
clusions. "We know, from a voice that speaks from within 
the heart, that our heavenly Father could not have given a 
revelation without the conditions necessary to fit it to meet 
our wants. And because we feel the need of a positive autho- 
rity in matters of faith, we believe it to have been given, and 
that the Catholic Church is the depository of it, as alone pos- 
sessing the satisfactory credentials. Now, although it may 
be true that an equal need for a positive authority in matters 
of song cannot be asserted, yet if ecclesiastical music do really 
possess those many healing virtues which at once betoken its 
Divine origin and heavenly mission, it may be asked, is it 
a wise, is it a self-distrusting, is it a pious course for each 
individual to imagine himself free from such an authority? 
Is it not rather true that, in proportion as his sense of the 
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heavenly mission of the Ecclesiastical Song deepens, the more 
vivid will become his perception of the need of an express 
living authority to which the individual can commit himself, 
in perfect confidence that that song which a divinely directed 
hierarchy shall put forth and acknowledge as their own work, 
will be sure to carry along with it the blessing of God upon 
its use. 

I do not see how a reasonable person can refuse to admit 
that such is the positive authority attaching to the Liturgical 
song-books, and that it is to the devout and skilful use of 
these books by her own priests, cantors, and devout people, 
that the Church mainly looks for the fulfilment of the Divine 
idea with respect to sacred music. How otherwise will you 
account for their existence ? to what purpose has the wisdom 
of Saints who contributed and collected their contents been 
exerted ? Why has the Church not let the Gregorian system 
of music alone, as she has the modem ? why has she formed 
a complete system and body of song in the one, and not in 
the other, if her work, when complete, has no positive autho- 
rity ? Or wiU the advocate of modem art say, that this her 
work is defective and superannuated; and that it is time it 
should be locked up, out of the way, in collections of antiqui- 
ties, and cease to be an ofiience to ears poHte ? Yet, if such 
be the case, an abrogation is not to be presumed, it must be 
proved. But the fact is, that the Council of Trent caused the 
song-books to be re-issued, and directed the Ecclesiastical Song 
to be taught in the seminaries of the clergy.^ And when those 
very canonised Saints, of whose conditional approbation of the 
use of modem art so very much is made, came to the dignity 

* " Forma erigendi seminarium clericorum :" " Ut vero in eadem 

disciplina ecclesiastica commodius instituantur, tonsura statim atque habitu 
clericali semper utentur; grammatices, cantus computi ecclesiastici, 
aliarumque bonarum artium disciplinam discent," &c. — Ooncilium Tri- 
dentinum^ Sessio xxiii. de Reform, c. 18. • 
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of obtainiDg a record in the Church's song of her warriors 
departed, here was surely a fit occasion^ if, indeed, the Church 
had abandoned her former song, and disembarrassed herself 
of its defective scale and wearisome monotony, to call for the 
charms of modem art, that at least it might be identified 
with its votaries. Yet with this very natural supposition con- 
trast the fact, that the Ritual Song and its singers continue 
year by year to hand on the memory of the virtues of St. 
Philip Neri and St. Charles Borromeo ; while for these, its 
supposed patrons, modern art has not even a little memorial. 
To the Ritual song it leaves, what would seem to be to itself 
the unwelcome task of keeping up the record of their sanctity 
and their example. 

Nor do I see to what purpose a reference can be made to 
the anecdote of Pope Marcellus' approbation of Palestrina's 
composition, since named Missa Papa Marcelli, with the view 
to establish an authority for the system of modem music ; for 
the idea of deviation from the order of the Ritual Song once 
admitted to toleration, nothing can be more natural than that 
a Pontiff, equally with any other person, might come to ex- 
press his very high commendation of a particular composition. 
And if we allow that such a commendation is not without its 
weight, it would surely be a violent inference, singularly be- 
traying the absence of better argument, if an instance of such 
approbation of a particular work were to be claimed as an ex- 
cathedra legislative authorisation of a whole system of music to 
which it cannot be said to belong.^ For it should not be for- 
gotten, that Palestrina's music is esseatially different from the 
existing system of modern art, inasmuch as his works are 
either mere harmonies upon the Canto Fermo, or else consist 
of themes borrowed from it, which frequently preserve that 

' The approbation of the Missa Papas Marcelli was based upon the 
fkct, that the music most nearly approached in gravity to the ecclesias- 
tical song, not that it was better. 
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distinct tonality of the modes of the Ritual Song, which modem 
art has quite abandoned. 

It has been objected, '' that an assertion that the Church 
does not authorise the use of modern harmony, because she 
has not herself furnished her children with any individual 
compositions, is about as reasonable a conclusion as the notion 
that she does not authorise and sanction sermons, because their 
composition is left to the judgment, good or bad, of private 
clergymen." But the objection fails, as there is a total want 
of parity between the office of singer and preacher. The 
preacher passes through a long course of training to the state 
of priesthood, before he receives a license to preach ; and every 
person in the Church who has the license to preach, is to be 
presumed to be duly qualified both to make known the Divine 
law, and recommend it by his words and example. This is 
not the case with the singer, who is not necessarily even in 
the minor orders, and whose duty is merely to sing what is 
placed before him correctly and with feeling. If the education 
of the priests were left to the same hazard and caprice that 
would seem to be desired for the choice of music for the Church, 
it is easy to imagine the result. But very far from this, the 
most thoughtful care is bestowed by the Church on the train- 
ing of her future ministers : obliged to fixed and unalterable 
dogmas of the faith, versed in one sacred volume, bound to 
one uniform office of daily prayer and pious reading, trained 
in an almost uniform system of studies and external discipline, 
the preacher comes forth the living organ of a Divine system, 
fitted to be the spokesman of a kingdom that is endowed with 
the power of drawing its manifold materials to a concordant 
and coherent system, and moulding multiform and varied 
minds to a unity of type and consistency of action. ''Such 
was the strict subordination of the Catholic Church," says the 
historian Gibbon {Hist, ch. xx.), "that the same concerted 
sounds might issue at once from a hundred pulpits of Italy 
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or Egypt, if they were tuned by the master hand of the Ro- 
man or Alexandrian Primate." Carry the same principle of 
system and order into the song of the Church, and it will be 
found impossible to stop short of the Ritual Song-books. 

2. With regard to the moral authority of the Ritual Song : 
moral authority^ in the legislation of the Church, is ever a 
necessary companion of any act of her legislative authority. 
We should not, however, overlook what seems to be a distinct 
element of moral authority, in the historical connexion of the 
Ritual Song with the generations now past and gone to their 
rest. It was their song, the song of Saints long ago departed. 
It is the song which St. Augustine sang, and which drew forth 
his tears : " Quantum flevi in hymnis et canticis, suave sonan- 
tis Ecclesiae tuse vocibus commotus acriter ; voces illse influe- 
bant auribus meis, et ehquebatur Veritas tua in cor meum, et 
ex ea aestuabat. Inde affectus pietatis, et currebant lacrymae, 
et bene mihi erat cum illis." " How often have these sacred 
hymns and songs moved me to tears, as I have been carried 
away with the sweetly musical voices of Thy Church. How 
these sounds used to steal upon my ear, and Thy truth to 
pour itself into my heart, which felt as if it were set on fire ! 
Then would come tender feelings of devotion, my tears would 
flow, and I felt that all was then weU with me." (Confess, 
hb. vi. cap. 6.) It was the song of St. Augustine, the apostle 
of Saxon England, of St. Stephen the Cistercian, and of all 
the holy warriors of our Isle of Saints. Nor is it only the 
song which the Saints sang, but it is the song that sings of 
the Saints — the only song which cares to pour the sweet odour 
of their memory over the year, or to spread around them its 
melodious incense, as they too surround the throne of their 
Lord and King. 

Again : a moral authority attaches to the Roman Ritual 
Song in the very name Gregorian, by which it is so generally 
known. St. Gregory was the first to collect it from the float- 
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ing tradition in which it existed in the Church, and to digest 
it into that body of annual song for the celebration of the Ri- 
tual which has come down to us. This work came to be called 
after him, Cantus Gregorianus, and forms at this day the sub- 
stance of the Bonum song-books, enriched and added to by the 
new offices and Masses that have since then been incorporated 
in the Ritual. Nothing is known with any positive historical 
certainty as to the authorship of the several pieces in the song- 
books ; but as to the main fact, that the music of the Ritual 
is the work of the greatest Saints of the Church — of the Popes 
Leo, Dainasus, Gelasius, and St. Gregory himself — of many holy 
monks in the retirement of their cloisters — history leaves no 
doubt. This fact, then, is beyond dispute : that the Roman 
Ritual Song, which the present inquiry concerns, is the creation 
of the Saints of the Roman Church, for the decorum and 
solemnity of the public celebration of the Liturgy. 

And now, to come to the comparison : if to the adequate 
realisation of the Divine idea of sacred song, as an instrument 
placed at the disposal of the Church, to aid in carrying out 
her work of sanctification and instruction, the notion of a 
definite authority, both defining what it should be, and pre- 
scribing and regulating the manner of its use, necessarily be- 
longs, the conclusion I think is, that this authority is found 
attaching itself to the Ritual Song ; and, from the nature of 
the case, it is incapable of attaching itself to the works of 
modern music. First, because it would seem to be an insepa- 
rable principle as regards their use, that every individual must 
be at liberty to ask for or to demand their employment ac- 
cording to his own pleasure ; and secondly, because a positive 
authority can attach to that alone which exists in a definite 
and tangible shape, which is far from being the case with the 
works of modern music. They not only do not form a de- 
finite collection, but such as they are, are subject to perpetual 
change-* that which is on the surface to-day and admired, 

D 
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being to-morrow nauseated and condemned ; and hence there 
is no resting point whatever in them for the idea of a positive 
authority. 

And as regards the comparison on the score of moral au- 
thority, the attempt to draw it will I fear touch upon delicate 
ground ; for, to confess the honest truths it cannot be drawn 
without bringing to light the degeneracy of our popular ideas 
respecting sacred music. Who is there who seriously thinks 
of claiming for the works of modem music any connexion 
with the Saints past or present ? or who is there who either 
cares to ask for, or to attribute any character of sanctity to its 
authors ? or would even be likely to think very much the more 
highly of the music, if the fact of its saintly origin could be 
established? And what kind of persons, for the most part, 
have its authors been ? Mozart died rejecting the last sacra- 
ments ; Beethoven is supposed by his German biographer, 
Schindler, to have been a pantheist during the greater part 
of his life ; Rinck was a Protestant ; Mendelssohn a Jew, who 
cared very little for his Jewish faith ; and the different maestri 
di capella who have been throughout Europe the chief com- 
posers of these works, were, for the most part, also the direc- 
tors of the theatres and opera-houses of their royal patrons. 

But enough has been said to make it evident, upon how 
different a footing the song of the Ritual and the works of 
modern art respectively stand, as regards moral and ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

SECTION II. 

RESPECTIVE CLAIM TO THE COMPLETENESS AND ORDER OF A SYSTEM. 

The idea of a God Incarnate, manifesting himself in the 
nature of man on earth, necessarily contains the idea of a 
system and order displayed in his works. All apparent sys- 
tem, it is true, does not necessarily imply God as its author ; 
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but absence of system and its consequence, positive confusion 
and disorder, is undeniably a sign that the mind of the Al- 
mighty is not there. If, then, the Catholic Church be the 
kingdom of God Incarnate, and the abiding place of His 
Spirit, it foUows that her Song is a system,' if God is at all to 
acknowledge it in any respect as His Own, But the idea of 
system leads at once to the Ritual Song-books. Modem art 
has not as yet furnished even the necessary materials out of 
which to construct a system, not to speak of the hopelessness 
of forming one when the materials should exist. Do but 
remove the Ritual Song from the Church, and you remove 
a wonderful and perfect system, which an order-loving mind 
takes pleasure in contemplating; one that moves with the 
Ecclesiastical year, that accompanies the Redeemer from the 
annunciation of His advent, the Ave Maria of His coming 
in the flesh, to His birth. His circumcision, His manifesta- 
tion to the Gentiles, His presentation and discourse with the 
learned doctors in the Temple, His miraculous fast in the 
companionship of the wild beasts in the wilderness, His last 
entry into His own city. His betrayal. His institution of the 
Holy Eucharist, His agony in the garden. His death upon 
the cross, His resurrection from the dead. His ascension into 
heaven ; — a system of song which places around Him, as 
jewels in a crown. His chosen and sainted servants, as the 
stars which God set in the firmament of heaven to give light 
upon the earth. Cceli enarrant gloriam Dei, et opera manuum 
ejus annuntiat firmamentum, " The heavens declare the glory of 
Gk)d, and the firmament sheweth His handiwork." (Ps. xviii.) 
Yet if we saw the heavens only in the way in which we are 
treated to the performances of modem music, the greater and 
the lesser light occasionally changing places, after the ^manner 
of the vicissitudes of Mozart and Haydn, the planets moving 
out of their orbits in indeterminate succession, at the caprice 
of some archangel, as the organist changes his motetts and 
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introits, the Psalmist would hardly have spoken of the " fir- 
mament shewing God's handiwork,'^ Where is there a trace of 
order and system in the use of the works of modern art? 
Where is the musician who regards " duplex," " semiduplex," 
or " simplex ?" Mozart in one church, Haydn in another, 
Beethoven in a third, and a host of others whose name is 
Legion, taken like lots from a bag, as whim or fancy may at 
the moment direct, like the chaos described by the poet, 

where 

'' Callida cum frigidis pugnant, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia ponduB." 

Ovid. Metam, 

Now it is intrinsic to the Saxon mind to love order and 
system; England would not hold the rank she does among 
nations, in commerce and political power, had not her people 
a strong inborn sense of law, system, and order. An Eccle- 
siastical Song, therefore, to regard the matter for the moment 
in no higher point of view, which can really satisfy her people 
must needs be one of system and order. 

But to approach the comparison. If in the Divine idea of 
the Christian song, there is necessarily contained the notion 
of a working and efficient system, the simple truth is, that 
there is no such system, either in the works of modem music 
themselves, or in the manner of their use. On the one side is 
the important fact, that the modem art of music leaves the vastly 
larger portion of the Ritual without any music at all, embrac- 
ing positively not more than its merest fraction. On the other, 
the equally great fact of a total absence of any thing like rule 
to determine their selection. As a working system, then, full 
and complete in all its points, the Bitual Song stands alone 
the only realisation of that part of the Divine idea which eon- 
templates order and system in the use of Christian song. 
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SECTION III. 

RESPECTIVE MOBAL FITNESS : I. AS A SACRIFICIAL SONG ; U. AS A SONG 

FOR THE OFFICES OF THE CHURCH. 

1. As a Sacrificial Song, 

It has been remarked above, that Ecclesiastical Song is 
not every thing or any thing that is beautiful in music, 
nor merely a work of art. It is, strictly speaking, a Sacri- 
ficial Song, the song of those engaged in offering sacrifice to 
God, Tibi sacrificabo hostiam laudis. Such a song is obviously 
not any kind of song, but one that possesses a moral type and 
character, renderiug it a fit companion for the holy and blood- 
less victim ofiered on the Christian altar ; becoming an ofier- 
ing, ofiered not to man, but to the ears of the Most High, 
and akin to the solemnity of its subject — redemption from 
sin and death through the blood and sufferings of a sinless 
victim, the crucified Son of God, The Divine Idea may then, 
I think, be said to contemplate Sacred Song as possessing a 
sacrificial character. 

And the reason, if required, will appear, on considering 
to how great an extent music possesses the remarkable gift 
of absorbing and becoming possessed with an Idea. When 
song has been successfully united to language, the ideas con- 
tained in the latter are found to take possession of the music, 
and to form the sound or tune into an image and reflection 
of themselves, in a manner almost analogous to the way in 
which the mind within moulds the outward features of the 
face, so as to make them an index and expression of itself. 
What I mean by this alleged power of music to absorb, and 
afterwards to express, ideas, even those the most opposite to 
each other, may be exemplified, if an instance be wanted, by 
contrasting any popular melody from the Roman Gradual, 
as the *' Dies ira,'* or the ** Stabat Mater,** with one of our 
popular street tunes, " Cherry ripe," or " Jim Crow ;" and 
it will be seen at once, on hummiii^ w«t \3aR»fc \.\xsisa^>^«^Ss8w 
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what perfect truth and to how great an extent, music is able 
to ally itself to the most opposite ideas, and how, through the 
ear, it has the power, not merely to convey them to the mind, 
but to leave them there, firmly and vividly impressed. If, 
then, by virtue of this power, music may, on the one hand, 
become the channel of the most exquisite profaneness in 
Divine worship, so it certainly may, on the other, contribute 
wonderfully to its majesty and power of attraction. And 
since the music of the field of battle, the military march, 
and the roll of the drum, has a character not shared by 
other kinds, as the song of the banquet, and of the dance, 
of the drunkard over his cups, of the peasant at his plough, 
of the sailor at sea, of the village maiden at her own home, 
have each their own stamp and form : so also in the song of 
Christian worship, God will regard it as the song of men 
offering sacrifice to Himself, as having a character inherent in 
its subject — the life, sufferings, and deathof Him who died to 
take away the sins of the world, in a word as a Sacrificial Song. 
Now that a Sacrificial Song has in all ages accompanied 
the offering of sacrifice, is a truth to which history, if exa- 
mined, will be found to bear abundant testimony. In the 
sacrifice described by Virgil in the j^neid, 

" pueri innuptaeque puellae 
Sacra canunt," 

When, at the command of Nehemiah, on the return of the 
captive Jews from Babylon, sacrifice was solemnly offered after 
their custom in Jerusalem, the Priests, it is said (2 Macchab. 
i. 30), sang psalms until the burnt offering was wholly consumed. 
Nor is it the whole truth to say that this Sacrificial Song has 
passed over in its more perfect reality to the Christian Church, 

, but even in the Song of Heaven among the redeemed, the 
sacrificial character still continues, a point well worthy of 
the notice of those who are so confident, that the type of 

tlie modern muaic is aloue that which is found in heaven. 
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** And they (the twenty-four Ancients) sang a new song, 
saying. Thou art worthy to take the book and open the seals 
thereof, for Tliou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by Thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation/* (Rev. v. 9.) 

If, then, the ideas which suggest themselves and arise 
naturally on reflecting upon what, in the nature of things, 
would be the type and character of the Christian Sacrificial 
Song ; if these ideas find themselves absorbed, then expressed, 
embodied, and brought out into life and being in the music of 
the Ecclesiastical Song ; and if, on the other hand, they are npt 
to be found in the variety of modern compositions such as are 
now in partial use ;^ if it be possible to conceive our Lord's 
Apostles, upon the supposition that they could return to the 
earth, standing up in any church of Christendom to sing the 
Song of the Ritual in honour of the Holy Sacrifice, and in 
company with the celebrant Priest -^ and if there be something 
obviously unbecoming in the mere thought of their taking 
bass or tenor in such music as that of Mozart's or Haydn's 

' It may not be unworthy of remark, that the composers of modem 
Church music have uniformly thought a different style of composition 
becoming, whenever occasion required the introduction of a sham prayer 
into their operas ; as may be seen in Mozart's chorus of Egyptian Priests 
in the Zauherfi'^e^ and many other similar instances. To real prayer, and 
to the true adorable sacrifice, it is the operatic effects that are exclusively 
dedicated, as in Mozart's No. XII. and Haydn's No. II. 

2 The following anecdote is told in the Breviary lections of St. Felix 
of Valois, founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy Trinity for the 
Redemption of Captives (his day occurs the 20th of November) : 

"St. Felix received a remarkable favour from the Blessed Virgin 
Mother. All the brethren remaining asleep, and, by the disposition of 
God, not rising for the celebration of matins, which were to have been 
recited at midnight on the Vigil of the Blessed Mother's Nativity, Felix 
awoke, as was his custom, and entering into the choir before the time, found 
there the Blessed Virgin herself, clothed in a habit marked with the cross 
of the order, and in company with a number of angels habited in the 
same manner. Felix, taking his \>lacft axJiOY!k^\.SJ^^TCL,^a5x^"<i«sssis^ 
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Masses, neither of which will be denied ; then, I think, it is not 
extravagant to infer, that the Plain Chant of the Ritual is far 
the most adequate fulfilment of that part of the Divine idea 
which contemplates Christian music as a Sacrificial Song. 

II. Fitness for the Offices of the Church. 

With regard to the fitness of the Ecclesiastical Song for 
the offices of the Church, it must be remarked, that the 
ideas of the modem musician touching the use of music in 
the Church are very widely removed from those of the Fa- 
thers of the Church. In their idea, a Church-singer would 
somewhat answer to what would be a ballad-singer in the 
world, inasmuch as he has a great deal to convey to his 
hearers in the way of narrative. Almighty God has been 
pleased to work many wonderful works, and the Fathers of 
the Church appointed singers for the churches, to celebrate 
these works in song, in order that the people who came to 
worship, or even the heathens who came as spectators, might 
hear and learn something of the works of the Lord Jehovah, 
into whose house they had come. What can be more rea- 
sonable than this ? ** My song shall he of all thy marvellous 
works i^^ says the Psalmist. But, according to the notions of 
a modern musician, if a Brahmin Priest, or the Turkish Am- 
bassador, were to come to Mass, and to hear a choral per- 
formance, in which the concord of voices should be most 
ravishingly beautiful, but in which not a single one of the 
marvellous works of Grod could be understood from the Song, 
he is still to consider that he has heard the perfection of 
Christian music, and ought, according to them, to go away 

finished the entire office, the Blessed Mother herself acting the part of 
precentor," — Breviarium Romanum, 

This is but one specimen, among the many others which are to be 
found in Church history, of the light in which angels and saints regard 
tAe Song of the Ritual 
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converted. Out of two so contradictory notions one must 
necessarily be chosen as the one which best answers to the 
Divine idea. And if persons are prepared to say that the 
ideas of the Fathers are become antiquated, and that they 
would have acted differently had they known better, they are 
certainly called upon to make this good. 

But, in the mean time, it will be both reasonable and 
pious to acquiesce in the belief that the Fathers acted in con- 
formity with the Divine idea, and under the direction of God's 
Holy Spirit, in appointing a Song for the Church, in which 
the marvellous and merciful works of God might be set forth 
in a charming, becoming, and perfectly intelligible manner, 
for the instruction of the people. A serious person, when he 
goes into the house of God, is supposed to go there with the 
intention of learning something respecting God, and it is to 
be supposed that Almighty God desires to see every church 
in such a condition as that the people who frequent it may 
learn all that they need to know respecting God and His 
works. To this use the Fathers employed Song, and con- 
sidered that Song was, by the will of God, to be employed to 
this end. If any candid and serious person will take the 
trouble to examine the language and sentiments of the Ritual 
apart from its musical notation, he will be struck with it as 
a complete manual of popular Theology. He will see that it 
is fuU of the works of God, the knowledge of which is the 
food of the faithful soul, particularly among the poor and the 
unlearned. Next let him examine its notation in song, as 
contained in the Gradual and Antiphonary, and he will be 
struck with a solemnity, beauty, and force of melody fitted 
to convey to the people the words of inspiration, to which 
melody was annexed in order that they might be the better 
relished, and pass current the more easily. And lastly, let him 
consider them, in both these respects, as forming one united 
whole, and he cannot refuse to acknowledge the fitness of 
the Song which the Fathers seleeti^d iot ^'b ^>ss:^^'%fc "^^ 
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had in yiew. Musicians must be equitable enough to abstain 
from complaining of a work on the score of its unisonous 
recitative character, if they will not be at the pains to un- 
derstand or to sympathise with the end for which it was 
formed and destined. Have the Fathers ever troubled them- 
selves to criticise what was innocent and allowable in the 
world's Music ? Then why should musicians go out of the 
way to find imaginary faults with that of which they seem 
indisposed to consider either the use or the efficacy? The 
Church Song was framed generations before they and their 
art were known ; and it has helped to train up whole nations 
in the Faith, and fulfilled its end to the unbounded satisfac- 
tion of the Fathers, who adopted, enlarged, and consolidated 
it into the form in which it has come down to us, and may 
therefore claim a truce to such criticism. 

But here again the comparison fails for want of a com- 
petitor, and we are again brought back to the fact, that the 
works of modern art embrace too small a fraction of the 
whole Liturgy to be in a condition to challenge any compari- 
son. And could the comparison be admitted, it would still 
remain to insist on the equally certain truth of experience, 
that the idea of a lengthened and continual recitation of the 
works of God, intended to be popularly intelligible, is one 
unsuited to the employment on any great scale of even the 
simplest counterpoint vocal harmonies, and fundamentally 
averse to the prevailing use of the canon and fugue of modem 
musical science. 

SECTION IV. 

RESPECTIVE FITNESS TO PASS AMONG THE PEOPLE AS A 
CONGBEGATIONAL BONG. 

Upon this point of the comparison, the result, I think, 

will be tolerably obvious, if it be admitted that the Divine 

idea contemplatea the Song of the Church as designed to pass 
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to some considerable extent among the people in the form of 
congregational singing. It wiU not, however, be out of place 
to shew briefly on what grounds this assumption rests. 

1 . Almighty God has created in people a strong love for 
congregational psalmody, and has attached to it peculiar feel- 
ings possessed of an influence far more powerful for good, 
than the somewhat isolated pleasure that the musician feels 
on hearing beautiful artificial music, inasmuch as congrega- 
tional singing is a common voice of prayer and praise ; and 
being, as Christians, members one of another, in congrega- 
tional psalmody we gain a foretaste of heaven, where it will be 
far more perfect. 

2. There are obvious benefits arising from it. It is an 
union of prayer and praise, and as such is more powerful 
with God. It kindles in the individual a livelier sense of 
Christian fellowship. It is a voice that expresses the union 
of the many members in the one body; many voices one 
sound. 

3. The argument from history. The worship of God 
has always been that of congregational psalmody ; and where 
trained choirs of singers existed, their song was always such 
as to admit of the people at times taking part with them. 
This is an undeniable fact of history. "Then sang Moses 
and the children of Israel this song unto the Lord." (Exo- 
dus XV.) " Then sang Israel this song, ' Spring up, well, 
sing ye unto it, &c,' " (Numbers xxi. 17.) The Psalm 
cxxxv. was composed for the people to sing the chorus. 
The Book of Psalms is a kind of historical testimony, in many 
of its passages, to the fact of that congregational song to which 
it so often exhorts. Fleury, in his History of the Manners of 
the Jews and Christians (page 143), acknowledges congrega- 
tional song as a fact among both. He cites the testimony 
of Saint Basil, that all the people in his time sang in the 
churches — men, women, and children — and he compares 
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their voices to the waters of the sea. Saint Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen compares them to thunder. But it is impossihle to 
conceive such to have been the practice both of Jews and 
Christians, without inferring that it was so with the appro- 
bation of Almighty God. 

4. The Apostles and the Fathers of the Church have sanc- 
tioned it. '' Teaching and admonishing yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with melody in your 
hearts unto the Lord." (Col. iii. 16.) 

"Wherefore, since these things are so, let us with the 
more confidence give ourselves to the work of song, consider- 
ing that we have obtained a great grace of Almighty God, to 
whom it has been given, in company with so many and so 
great Saints, the Prophets, and the Martyrs, to celebrate the 
marvellous works of the Eternal God." — An old author in the 
first volume of Gerherfs Scriptores Musici. 

"Quocunque te vertis, arator stivam tenens Alleluia de- 
cantat, sudans messor Psalmis se evocat, et curva attollens 
vitem falce vinator aliquid Davidicum cantat. Haec sunt in 
provincia nostra carmina, haec ut vulgo dicitur amatoriae can- 
tationes, hie pastorum sibilus, hsec arma culturse." — St. Jerome, 
Epist. 17 ad Marcellum. 

"Wherever you turn, the labourer at his plough sings 
an Alleluia ; the reaper sweating under his work refreshes 
himself with a psalm ; the vinedresser in his vineyard will 
sing a passage from the Psalmist. These are the songs of 
our part of the world. These are, as people say, our love- 
songs. This is the piping of our shepherds, and these are 
the arms of our labourers." 

"Alas," observes M^^* Parisis, upon this passage of St. 
Jerome, " where are now the families who seek to enliven the 
often dangerous leisure of long winter's evenings with the songs 
of the Catholic Liturgy ; where are the workshops in which 
an accent may be heard borrowed from the remembrance of 
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our Divine offices ; where are the country parishes which are 
edified and rejoiced hy the sweet and pious sounds which in 
the times of St. Jerome echoed through the fields and vine- 
yards !"! 

St. Augustine — "As for congregational psalmody, what 
better employment can there be for a congregation of people 
met together, what more beneficial to themselves, or more 
holy and well pleasing to God, I am wholly unable to con- 
ceive." — Letter to Januarius, towards the end. 

A passage of St. Chrysostom, exhorting the people to 
psalmody, will be found elsewhere. It is unnecessary to do 
more than to refer to the example of St. Basil and St. Am- 
brose, encouraging their people in the same manner ; to which 
may be added a passage fi:om the life of St. Germanus : 

** Pontiiicis monitis, psallit plebs, clerus et infans.'* 

Venantiun, vita St, Germani, 

Lastly, the moral reason of the thing. 

This is expressed by St. Basil, in the words : *' wonder- 
ful wisdom of the teacher, who hath contrived that we should 
both sing, and therewith learn that which is good." 

Now, if it be considered that Providence could not pos- 
sibly have meant that the people at large should be formed 
into singing classes, in order to be initiated into the mysteries 
of minim and crotchet, tenor and bass, and that the one only 

I M*'- Parisis continues : '* My dear friends and brethren, we have 
ourselves never precisely seen these sweet days of the faith ; but in our 
very early youth we seem to have caught, as it were, their last twi- 
light ; we well remember that the sounds which first caught our ear were 
the sweet melodies of the Liturgy, and during that reign of terror when 
they were banished from the churches, we bless God with all our heart 
on recollecting the holiday evenings, when we were rewarded by being 
allowed to sing with the family the touching mysteries of the Divine Son 
of Mary, at one time in the language of the Church, at another in the 
well-known tongue of our religious ancestors." 
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practical means of bringing them to pick up by ear the more 
popular parts of the Church Song is by encouraging, as the 
system of the Ritual Song does, that clear enunciation of 
language and melody which easily fixes itself upon the ear, 
and which the prevalence of unison singing gives ;^ it follows 
at once that the only hope of procuring general congregational 
singing in the worship of the Catholic Church lies in the in- 
creased use and zealous propagation of the unison execution 
of the Ritual Song. Experience is clear to the point that the 
use of the works of modern art, with their rapid movements, 
elaborate fugues, scientific combinations of sound, necessarily 
tends to stifle the voices of the people, and this is certainly 
not the will of our merciftd God. 

Now, if this be the case, I do not see how we are to avoid 
the conclusion, that any extensive use of these works of 
modem art tends to the clear frustration and the making 
void one great and important popular end, viz. congregational 

* It is a fashion to despise unison singing ; yet the highest authorities 
in the Church have given it their decided preference. The Pontiffs 
John XXII. and Benedict XIV. have recommended unison singing to 
the whole Church as the fittest ; Abbot Gerbert and Cardinal Bona re- 
cognise its superiority ; M*'* Parisis says, " We speak here exclusively of 
unison singing^ because it is this that best suits the Church,^* Conceit 
and fashion may be and most probably are at the bottom of such a feeling 
of contempt ; and of course where the singing is confined to a limited num- 
ber, individuals will naturally wish for an opportunity of displajring their 
own little talent. " Omnium hominum," isGuido of Arezzi'S experience, 
" fetuissimi cantores." St. Bernard says : " That new canticle, which it 
will be given to virgins alone to sing in the kingdom of God, there is no 
one who doubts but that the Queen of Virgins herself will be the first to 
sing; and I think that, besides that song peculiar to virgins, and which is 
common to her with others, she will delight the city of God with some 
still sweeter and more beautiful song, the exquisite melody of which no 
other virgin will be found worthy to sing, save her only who may boast 
of having given birth, and that to God. (II. Homily on Missus est 
Gabriel.) Now the song here spoken of will be in unison. 
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singing, which the Divine idea contemplates in the song of 
the Church, and which, in the song of the Bitual, is efficiently 
realised, as the history of the progress of the faith abundantly 
testifies. Might it not, then, be well that those who advocate 
the continued cultivation of these elaborate works of art should 
consider the full meaning of Mardocheus' prayer, Ne claudas 
ora te canentium : Shut not the mouth of them that sing Thy 
praise, Lord. (Esther xiii. 17.) 

SECTION V. 

RESPECTIVE MORAL INFLUENCE IN THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

The influence upon the mind of sounds that habitually 
surround the ear is a fact well known to all moralists. " Who- 
soever," says Plato, in his treatise de Republicdy quoted by 
Gerbert, " is in the habit of permitting himself to listen ha- 
bitually to music, and to allow his mind to be engaged and 
soothed by it, pouring in the sweet sounds before alluded to 
through the ears, as through an orifice, soft, soothing, lus- 
cious, and plaintive, consuming his life in tunes that fas- 
cinate his soul ; when he does this to an excess, he then 
begins to weaken, to unstring, and to enervate his under- 
standing, until he loses his courage, and roots all vigour 
out of the mind." Cicero observes, " Nihil tam facile in ani- 
mos teneros atque molles influere quam varios canendi sonos, 
quorum vix dici potest quanta sit vis in utramque partem ; 
namque et incitat languentes, et languefacit excitatos, et turn 
remittit animos, turn contrahit." (lib. ii. de Legibus.) These 
remarks seem very much to have their exemplification at this 
day in the efieminate tone and temper of polished society in 
all the nations of Europe, who seem to be befooled with their 
love for pretty airs and opera music. Now, if the Fathers, 
observing this power of music insensibly to mould and form 
the character, and acting, as it is more than pious to be- 
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lieve, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, that his Divine 
intention might be fulfilled, designed the Song of the Church 
to form a character very different from that of the musical 
voluptuary — one who v^as to be no cowardly skulker from 
the good fight of faith, but the soldier of Jesus Christ, the 
disciple patiently taking up his cross, and following his cru- 
cified Master, those who do not participate in these ideas, 
ought not to wonder that they find so little in the Ritual Song 
with which they can sympathise ; but above all let them at least 
have the modesty not to blame the Fathers of the Church for 
adapting it, after their wisdom, to a purpose the need for 
which they do not comprehend. The historian Fleury has a 
pertinent remark : *' Je laisse k ceux qui sont savans en mu- 
sique a examiner si dans notre Plain Chant il reste encore 
quelque trace de cette antiquite (he is speaking of the force of 
character of the old Song) ; car notre musique modeme semble 
en ^tre fort eloign6e.'* (Fleury, Moeurs des Chretiens, page 
xliii.) ** I leave to those who are versed in music to determine 
whether there remain any traces of this ancient vigour in our 
Plain Chant ; for our modem music seems very far from it." 

Is it a thing to be wondered at if the Christian Israel's 
Song of the Cross should have in it something a httle strange 
to the ear of Babylon ? Or are we to content ourselves with 
the conclusion, that nothing but what is dainty and nice, no- 
thing but that which is as nearly like the world as possible, 
will go down vrith Christian people ? On the contrary, is it 
not to be presumed that the multitudes, with whom, in the 
main, the Christian teacher's duty lies, are of that sickly, de- 
generate tone of mind that nauseates the strong, peculiar, and 
supplicating energy of the Ecclesiastical Song ? 

But on this point the comparison may be drawn in the 
words of Mgr. Parisis : — 

" External to the Ritual Song, that is to say, the Grego- 
rian, or Plain Chant, little else is now known except the 
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works of modem music, that is to say, a music essentially 
favouring what people have agreed to call sensualism. It is 
this, almost exclusively this, which, under the austere title of 
sacred music, is sought to be introduced into our sacred offices. 
Now, without desiring to enter deeply into the matter, we need 
but few words to point out how grievously it is misplaced. 

" Worldly music agitates and seeks to agitate, because the 
world seeks its pleasure in stir and change. The Church, on 
the contrary, seeks for melodies that pray and incline to 
prayer. The Church cannot wish for any others, since her 
worship has no other object than prayer. 

" In vain will it be said that this is the work of one of the 
greatest masters, that it is a scientific and a subHme composi- 
tion ; it may be all this for the world — ^it is nothing at all of this 
for the Church. And especially when this worldly music, by 
its thrilling cadences or impassioned character, leads directly 
to light ideas, sensual satisfactions, and dangerous recollec- 
tions, it is not only a contradiction in the house of God, but a 
formal scandal." {Instruction Pastorale, p. 45.) 

SECTION VI. 

VALUE AS A MEDIUM OR VEHICLE OF DIVINE TBUTH AMONG THE PEOPLE. 

Popular national songs with their melodies are not, either 
in point of poetry or music, very elaborate or classical works 
of art. Consummate art is incapable of passing among a 
people, and must ever remain confined to the initiated and the 
connoisseur ; yet national songs are not only characteristic of 
all people, but fulfil a very important function. They not 
only foster and preserve the national spirit, of which they are 
the expression, but also keep up, by tradition among the 
people, a knowledge of the history of their race, and of the 
exploits and noble deeds of its great men. In a word, the 
songs of a people have an influence over the growth of their 

r. 
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moral character which it is not easy to over-estimate, and which 
was well known to that statesman who was heard to say, that 
they who have the making of a people's songs will soon have 
the making of their laws ; a sentiment fhlly confirmed hy the 
proverb, " Qui mutat cantus, mutat mores." 

The above remarks, much too brief to put the importance 
of the ideas contained in them in their proper light, seem to 
issue in the conclusion, that the song of the Christian king- 
dom will be necessarily something very different from an ela- 
borate work of musical genius. 

When our divine Redeemer Hfted up His eyes, and beheld 
the multitudes going astray as sheep without a shepherd. He 
was moved with compassion. Surely in His judgment sacred 
song will be deemed to fulfil its mission when it passes cur- 
rent among the people, is domesticated in the labouring man's 
cottage among his children, and there teaches the family the 
knowledge of their Saviour's Ufe and sufferings, of their re- 
demption by these from sin, and the death of the world to 
come. Sacred song will, in His compassionate eyes, fulfil its 
mission of mercy, when it takes up the words of eternal Wis- 
dom, and puts them in the mouth of the people as a charm 
against the maxims of a world declared by the Word of God 
to be '* lying in wickedness," and as a shield against the as- 
saults of a tempter, said in the same Word " to be ever going 
about seeking whom he may devour,^' It will fulfil its mission 
when it enters into the heart and soul of the people, accom- 
panies the departed with a requiem as man goeth to his long 
home and the mourners go about the streets, when it adminis- 
ters comfort to the survivors, while it bids them not to sorrow 
as they that have no hope, and, in a word, weeps with them 
that weep, and rejoices with them that do rejoice. Nor let it 
be said that this is a romantic notion — the making out of the 
earth an ideal paradise. Surely the actual and adequate fulfil- 
ment of such a mission of sacred song belongs to the idea of 
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the mission of the Son of God, sent by the Father to re-esta- 
blish order, piety, and sanctity on the earth. But what if this 
idea was not only familiar to the Fathers, but that they actu- 
ally saw the progress of its accomplishment ? 

** There is no need here,'* says St. Chrysostom, exhorting 
his people to take part in the Church Song, ** of the artist's 
skiU, which requires length of time to bring to perfection. 
Let there be but a good will and a ready mind, and the result 
will soon be sufficient skill. There is no absolute need even 
of time or place, for in every place or time one may sing with 
the mind. Though you be walking in the Forum, or are on 
a journey, or are seated with your friends, the mind may be 
on the alert, and find for itself an utterance. It was thus 
that Moses cried, and God heard. If you are an artisan, you 
may sing Psalms as you sit labouring in your workshop ; you 
may do the same if you are a soldier, or a judge seated on his 
bench." (Hom. on Ps. iv.) 

A formal acknowledgment on the part of the Church of 
this principle of teaching by means of song, which at the 
same time proves its antiquity, though it can be hardly neces- 
sary to cite it, may be found in one of the Collects for Holy 
Saturday : " Deus, celsitudo hunulium, et fortitudo rectorum, 
qui per sanctum Moysen puerum tuum ita erudire populum 
tuum sacri carminis tui decantatione voluisti, ut ilia legis 
iteratio fiat etiam, nostra directio," &c. &c. " God, the 
loftiness of the humble and the strength of them that are 
upright, who wast pleased, through thy holy servant Moses, 
to instruct thy people by the singing of a Sacred Song," 
&c. &c. 

If, then, this be a true and just view of the mission of 
Sacred Song among the poor and the unlearned multitude, as 
contemplated in the Divine idea ; if it be true, as I suppose 
no one will deny, that the Ritual Song is not only fitted to 
accomplish it, but has realised it in times past, and does still 
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realise it in countries that might be named ; and if the works 
of modem art are, from their very scientific character as 
music, incapable of being the medium in which divine truth 
can pass among the people ; and, indeed, if it be their nature 
to give so much more of prominence to the beauty of mere 
sound than to the expression of intelligible meaning or senti- 
ment, which every one knows is the case, we seem to gain 
this obvious result, on drawing the comparison, thai the 
Ritual Song is a real medium or vehicle for the circulation of 
Divine truth among the people, fitted with a Divine wisdom to 
its end. While the great works of art that the musician so 
much admires, are not, to any practical extent whatever, such 
a medium, and indeed, if the truth must be said, were pro- 
bably never contemplated as such, either by those who com- 
posed, or those who now admire them. 

SECTION VII. 

COMPARATIVE ** MEDICINAL VIRTUE.*' 

" They that are whole need not a physician,'* said our Re- 
deemer (Mark ii. 1 7), ** but they that are sick. I came not 
to call the just, but sinners to repentance." It was part of 
the mission of the Son of Grod upon earth, that He should be 
the Physician of the souls of men (Isaise Ixi.) : " Spiritus 
Domini super me, eo quod unxerit Dominus me, ut mederer 
contritis corde." It will follow, then, that the music which 
the divine Physician of souls will desire to see employed in 
His Church will be strongly marked with the medicinal cha- 
racter. 

And this conclusion becomes the more natural, from ob- 
serving the numberless indications which the literature of dif- 
ferent countries aflfords, that music has always been popularly 
regarded as a medicine for the spirit ; as, for instance, the. 
Greek pastoral poet, Bion : 
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Song than which no medicine so sweet." Among the 
Romans, the courtly Ovid : 

" Hoc est cur cantet vinctus quoque compede fossor 

Indocili numero, cum grave mollit opus. 
Cantat et innitens limosse pronus arense, 

Adverso tardam qui vehit amne ratem ; 
Qui refert pariter lentos ad pectora remos. 

In numerum pulsa brachia versat aqud. 

« « « « « 

Cantantis pariter, pariter data pensa trahentis 
Fallitiir ancillse, decipiturque labor." 

Ovid, de Tristibus, Eleg, lib. i. 

And, in oiir own literature, the great poet of human nature, 
Shakspeare : 

'* When griping grief the heart doth wound. 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress. 
Then music with her silver sound, 
With speedy help doth lend redress." 

Shakspearb's Romeo and Juliet, 

With this view of music, as permitted by a merciful Provi- 
dence to retain a large share of healing virtue, even apart from 
religion, and in the midst of the disorders pf heathenism, ex- 
pectation will be naturally much raised on coming to inquire 
what have been the effects of the Christian music, which the 
divine Physician of souls has given to His Church. Nor will 
there be any disappointment. St. Basil, the great, the well- 
known doctor and Bishop of the East, speaks of the plain 
chant of his own day in the following terms : 

" Psalmody is the calm of the soul, the umpire of peace, 
that sets at rest the storm and upheaving of the thoughts. 
Psalmody quiets the turbulence of the mind, tempers its ex- 
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cess, is the bond of Mendship, the union of the separated, the 
reconciler of those at variance ; for who can count him any 
longer an enemy, with whom he has but once lifted up his 
voice to God ? Psalmody putteth evil spirits to flight, calleth 
for the help of angels, is a defence from terrors by night, a 
rest from troubles by day, is the safety of children, the glory 
of young men, the comfort of the old, the fairest ornament 

of women Psalmody calls forth a tear from a heart of 

stone, is the work of angels, the government of Heaven, the 
incense of the Spirit." 

St. Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan in the West, in the preface 
to his Commentary on the Book of Psalms speaks as follows : 

** In the Book of Psalms there is something profitable 
for all ; it is a sort of universal medicine, and preservative 
of health. Whoever wiU read therein may be sure to find 
the proper remedy for the diseased passion he suffers from. 
Psalmody is the blessing of the people, a thanksgiving of the 
multitude, the delight of numbers, and a language for all. It 
is the voice of the Church, the sweetly loud profession of 
faith, the full- voiced worship of men in power, the delight of 
the free, the shout of the joyous, the exultation of the merry. 
It is the soother of anger, the chaser away of sorrow, the com- 
forter of grief. It is a defence by night, an ornament by day, 
a shield in danger, a strong tower of sanctity, an image of 
tranquillity, a pledge of peace and concord, forming its unity 
of song, as the lyre, from diversity of sound. The morning 
echoes to the sound of psalmody, and the evening re-echoes. 
The apostle commanded women to be silent in the church ; 
yet the song of psalmody becomes them (St. Ambrose is speak- 
ing of congregational psalmody). Boys and young men may 
sing psalms without danger, and even young women also, 
without detriment to their matronly reserve. They are the 
food of childhood ; and infancy itself, that will learn nothing 
besides, delights in them. Psalmody befits the rank of the king, 
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may be sung by magistrates, and chorused by the people, each 
one vying with his neighbour in causing that to be heard which 
is good for all." (Pra/atio in Comment, in Lib. Psalmorum.) 

St. Augustine speaks thus of the Chiurch Song : ** How 
my heart burned within me against the Manicheans, and how 
I pitied them, that they neither knew its mystery nor healing 
virtue ; and that they should insanely rage against that very 
antidote by which they might have recovered their saneness 
(insani essent adversus antidotum quo sani esse potuissent) !" 
(Con/ess, lib. ix.) To which should certainly be added the 
fact that, in some degree, the Church may be said to be in- 
debted to this very medicinal power of her psalmody, and to 
the tears it drew forth from the young catechumen Augustine, 
for one of the profoundest among her Saints and doctors. 

And to come to times nearer our own, the well-known 
Massillon, in one of his charges to his clergy, dehvered at 
the Conference at which he presided, earnestly recommends 
them to make the study of the Plain Chant a part of their re- 
creation ; for, adds he, " le peuple souvent se calme au chant 
du sacerdoce dans le temple." {Conferences, vol. iii.) And our 
own times have witnessed a remarkable instance of the same 
medicinal power of the Church Song, when in the Champs 
Elys6e8 of Paris, during the summer of 1848, the citizens met 
in the open air, to celebrate a Requiem Mass for the repose of 
those who had fallen in the great civil commotion of that year, 
which had been suppressed with such loss of life. Here were 
to be seen the murderer and the relations of the murdered, 
forgetting that strongest and deadhest feud of the human 
heart, the thirst for vengeance for the shedding of kindred 
blood, — joining their own to the thousands of voices that 
poured forth the well-known Church chant of the Dies ira. 
Ten thousand voices supplicating Almighty God to pardon the 
past, to grant rest to the souls of the slain, to bear in mind 
that He had come on earth to save them, and to beg that He 
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would remember them in mercy at the day of His judgment, 
in the language and song of the Church ! Of a truth, then, 
may the Church Song say, Unxit me Spiritus Domini, ut me- 
derer contritis corde. 

It is also curious to observe in what a marked manner, 
even in the recent Protestant literature of our own country, 
this medicinal character of the Church Song is still recognised. 
Mr. Wordsworth has the following lines in his Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets (xxx.) .• 

CANUTE. 

^ A pleasant music floats along the Mere, 
From monks in Ely chanting service high. 
While — as Canute the King is rowing hy — 
* My oarsmen,' quoth the mighty king, ' draw near, 
That we the sweet song of the monks may hear.' 
He listens (all past conquests and all schemes 
Of future, vanishing like empty dreams) 
Heart touch' d, and haply not without a tear. 
The royal minstrel, ere the choir is still. 
While his free barge skims the smooth flood along. 
Gives to that rapture an accordant Rhyme.^ 
O suflering earth ! be thankful ; sternest clime 
And rudest age are subject to the thrill 
Of heav'n-descended piety and song." 

Henry Kirke White, in the fragment of a ballad entitled 
the " Fair Maid of Clifton," bears even the still more remark- 
able testimony to a power over evil spirits. He is describing 
the deathbed of a female, who, fearing that the demons would 
carry her away, had sent for her own relations to pray by 
her side, and for the ** clerk and all the singers besides." 

" And she begged they would sing the penitent hymn. 

And pray with all their might; 

For sadly I fear the fiend will be here, 

And fetch me away this night. 

***** 

' Which is still extant. 
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And now their song it died on their tongue. 

For sleep it was seizing their sense, 
And Margaret screamed and bid them not sleep. 

Or the fiends would bear her hence."* 

Southey^s edition^ p. 281. 

And now, in drawing the comparison, it is fair to ask, 
granting the exception where it may be justly conceded, in 
favour of particular compositions. What on the whole is the 
medicinal virtue of our modern figured music? how does it 
take eflfect? who are the persons whose sorrow it reheves? 
who are they who find themselves really made better by it, 
and inclined, through its influence, to feel in greater charity 
with the remainder of the congregation ? To judge from the 
kind of remarks that are usually made by persons coming 
away from a church where one of these figured music masses 
has been executed, one would certainly not say that they 
could be many. For what are these remarks, but those of 

^ The following is another interesting passage from a fragment of 
Kirke White : 

** Hark, how it falls ! and now it steals along, 
Like distant bells upon the lake at eve, 
When all is still ; and now it grows more strong. 

As when the choral train their dirges weave, 
Mellow and many-voic'd ; where every close 
O'er the old minster-roof in echoing waves reflows. 

Oh ! I am rapt aloft. My spirit soars 
Beyond the skies, and leaves the stars behind. 

Lo ! angels lead me to the happy shores. 
And floating psans fill the buoyant wind. 

Farewell ! base earth, forewell ! my soul is freed ; 

Far from its clayey cell it springs." 

It is remarkable, also, that Goethe represents Faust as in the very 
act of swallowing poison, to escape from the miseries of life, when the 
song of an Easter hymn, sung in procession, falls upon his ear, and charms 
away the thought of suicide. 
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conDoisseurs, who criticise the merits of a voice which has 
reached a very high or low note, or of a particular solo, 
trio, or quartette, to which those who are uninitiated in the 
mysteries of minim and crotchet pay positively no attention 
at all ? Now let us for a moment suppose a 'person to say, 
with St. Ambrose, in praise of Mozart's famous No. XII., that 
it was a " defence by night, an ornament by day, a shield in 
danger, a strong tower of sanctity, an image of tranquillity, 
a pledge of peace ;'* or with St. Basil, that "it had the virtue 
of putting devils to flight ;" would any experience more 
unfeigned surprise than those very persons who think this 
Mass the absolute ideal of Church music ? Or again : if, un- 
known to himself and to others, there were at this moment 
a future doctor of the Church among the Chartist leaders, or 
among our London club politicians, how much would it natu- 
rally occur to us to think, that the performance of this same 
No. XII. would be hkely to contribute towards effecting his 
conversion ? 

SECTION VIII. 

RESPECTIVE CAPACITY FOR DURABLE POPULARITY. 

God, who gave the Ecdesiastical Song as a gift of mercy 
to the people, must needs contemplate it as popular. For 
except it were really popular, it would fail to attain its end. 
This, then, will be the place to examine what indications are 
to be found that the Ritual Song is really, in this particular, 
the fulfilment of the Divine idea. 

When an invention or an art is such that people come to 
borrow from it popular expressions, or when it gives birth to 
new phrases or metaphors, or a word or words come to be 
engrafted from it upon one or many languages, this becomes 
an argument for its popularity, such as no one will be inclined 
to dispute. Such phrases as those of " Go a-head," " Get 
the steam up," are quite sufficient to prove the fact of every 
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body being well acquainted with the steam-engine, from which 
they are derived. Now, if a similar fact can be found relative 
to the Gregorian Song, its popularity is in a manner placed 
beyond the reach of doubt. 

When the poet Gray uses a well-known word in the lines, 

** The next with dirges due in sad array, 
Slow through the churchyard path we saw him home," 

he bears testimony to such a fact. The initial word of the 
first Antiphon of the Matins for the Dead, " Dirige gressus 
meos, Domine," has given this well-known word to our lan- 
guage. It can be hardly necessary to refer to a similar recep- 
tion of the word *' Requiem" into many diflferent languages, 
which is the initial word of the Introit in the Mass for the 
Dead. 

The following anecdote, related by Padre Martini, page 437 
of the third volume of his History of Musicy may be here to 
the point. It is of Antonio Bernacchi, the most celebrated 
singer of his day (the beginning of the eighteenth century), 
and narrated to him by Bernacchi himself : that, as he hap- 
pened to be on a journey in Tuscany, near a monastery of 
Trappist monks, he felt a desire to visit it, in order to become 
acquainted with the way of life of these Religious. He en- 
tered their church exactly at the time they were singing 
Tierce. Bernacchi was overcome by the eflfect of a multitude 
of voices in such perfect union, that they seemed to be only 
one voice. He admired their precision in the utterance of 
every syllable, and in the softening, swelling, ai^d sustaining 
of the voice, that although no more than men, they seemed 
to him like angels occupied in praising God; whereupon 
Bernacchi fell into the following soliloquy : " How deceived 
have I been in myself; I thought that, after a long and dili- 
gent application to the art of singing under such a master as 
Pestocchi, and having the natural gift of a good voice, I might 
pretend to exercise my profession without «si^ ^^%s6kss^« ^^s^ 
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have I been deceived, being obliged to confess that the Psalm- 
ody of these Religious has in it a value and a quality that 
renders their song superior to mine." 

Dom. Martene relates, that, in his travels to visit the 
churches of France,^ he passed by a church of Benedictine 
nuns, who met with a patron and benefactor in the follow- 
ing manner : The Duke de Bournonville retiring from Paris in 
disgrace to ** Provins," on his arrival, inquired for the nearest 
church ; and, upon being shewn the church of these nuns, he 
entered it as they were singing Vespers. So charmed was he 
by the sweetness of their song, that he seemed to himself to 
be listening to angels, and not to human creatures. On 
hearing, in an interview that followed, that the community 
were in debt, he gave the Lady Abbess an immediate present 
of 1000 ecus, and ever afterwards continued to be a bene- 
factor to the convent. (Voyage Litt&aire, &c. part i. p. 79.) 

Baini (Mem, Stor, vol. ii. p. 122) quotes a letter, which 
is thus addressed, to some English gentlemen who had visited 
Rome : " To Mr. Edward Grenfield, Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of London, to Mr. Davis, Mr. Morris, and other 
learned Englishmen, whose ears have not been altered by 
fashion, and made obtuse by habit, and who have been more 
than once heard to say, that they felt themselves more moved 
by the Gregorian Chant than by all the noisy performances of 
the greater part of our theatres." 

Nor is this appreciation for Gregorian music confined 
merely to persons from among the multitude. The following 
are the sentiments of two of the most distinguished musical 
scholars of the day : 

'* All is worthy of admiration in the primitive Roman Song. 
The tune of the * Kyrie,' for doubles and feasts of the first 
class, runs out to some length, and is full of beautiful pas- 
sages. That of Sundays is shorter and more simple, but not 
the less full of unction. In both the one and the other it 
seems impossible to change or to suppress a note without 
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destroying a beautiful idea, where all hangs so perfectly to- 
gether. With what natural, or rather inspired genius, has 
not this Kyrie, confined as it is to such narrow limits, been 
conceived to form a whole so complete." (Fetis,^ des Ori" 
gines du Plain Chant, ou Chant EccUsiastique,) 

*' Musicians may oppose and contradict what I say as they 
please ; they have full liberty ; but I am not afraid to assert, 
that the ancient melodies of the Gregorian Chant are inimit- 
able. They may be copied, adapted to other words, heaven 
knows how, but to make new ones equal to the first, that will 
never be done.*' (Baini, Memorie Storiche di P. Palastrina, 
vol. ii. p. 81.) 

And again, describing Palaestrina as engaged in the task 
of revising the Gradual, he says, " But the Gregorian Song 
claims a character whoUy its own, has a beauty and a force 
proper only to itself. It is what it is, and does not change. 
But to remain ever the same, and to be susceptible of a 
change contrary to its nature, would be impossible. In a 
word, it may be said that Heaven formed it through the early 
Fathers, and then fractured the mould." 

" Palaestrina applied himself with the zeal of one who had 
deeply at heart the majesty of Divine worship. But having 
completed the first part, De Tempore, his pen fell from his 
hands, and more wearied than Atlas under the weight of the 
sky, he abandoned his attempt; and nothing was found at 

his death but the incomplete manuscript And thus 

we may see the greatest man ever known in the art and sci- 
ence of figured music become less than a mere baby, when he 
wished to lay a profane hand on the Fathers and Doctors of 

the holy Roman Church And how wise at last was 

he, after having fruitlessly attempted in so many ways to 
correct this Divine Song according to human ideas, to aban- 

1 M. Fetis, who still lives, is director of the Conseryatory of Music in 
Brusselfl, and is the author of several valuabte xu»a^c»2L^^'^u^ 
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don the enterprise for ever, and to conceal up to his death 
the useless result of his labour, which he himself acknow- 
ledged to be unworthy of being made public." {Mem, Stor. 
vol. ii. p. 123.) 

Next, as slightly illustrating its power of pleasing even a 
modem European people, and that in contrast with the most 
elaborate products of modern art; in 1846, at the centenary 
Jubilee of the Feast of Corpus Christi at Liege, Mendelssohn's 
Lauda Sion was sung at one of the Offices. Yet the general opi- 
nion of the people who heard it (and who, by the by, from 
its constant use in processions, are well acquainted with the 
old Gregorian melody of the same sequence) was, that it was 
not to be compared to the ritual Lauda Sion. At the Metro- 
politan Church of Mechlin, on Easter Day, 1846, the students 
of the Great and Little Semiuaries united together to sing at 
the Evening Benediction. The pieces sung were from Italian 
Masters, Baini and a second, and the third was the Gregorian 
Sequence, Victima Paschali Laudes, One of the singers him- 
self told me, that the people thought nothing comparable to 
the old melody, suug in simple unison. 

The Collegiate Church of St. Gudule, in the city of Brus- 
sels, may also be cited, as an existing proof of the power of 
the old Song. Whoever has heard the Requiem Mass and 
the Te Deum sung in that church by two hundred voices in 
unison, must cease to think of the idea of its popularity as 
if it were strange. 

In the church of Notre Dame, in Paris, the simple melody 
of the Stabat Mater is sometimes sung by a congregation of 
4000 persons, at the conclusion of the annual retreats, with an 
effect that can never be forgotten. 

Again, as has been already said, the Requiem Mass, which 
took place in the Champs Elysees, after the terrible days of 
June (1848), it was proposed that the Mass should be sung 
in music ; but the Republican authorities, in conjunction 
with the Bishops, forbad it, and the Plain Chant was ordered 
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instead. Tens of thousands joined in singing the Dies ira, 
and their voices seemed to rend the heavens. 

In Germany, among the melodies that pass by tradition 
among the people, are many that are derived from the Ritual 
Song of different localities, as may be seen by merely looking 
into their numerous printed collections of these melodies. 

The Gregorian modes, again, as has been said, are far from 
being unpopular in their nature. Many of the Scotch and Irish 
melodies, traditional among the people, belong to neither of 
the modern major nor minor modes. The French in Egypt 
found many traditional Arab melodies in the Gregorian modes ; 
and no doubt the same would be found to be the case over 
the whole world. 

The Song of the Vespers is exceedingly popular among 
our congregations in England, though they are acquainted 
with it only in a form of disguise, shorn of its antiphons, and 
encrusted with the deposit of a long bandying about from 
organist to organist, like Ulysses, returning home in rags and 
tatters after his many years' wandering. "Why should not 
the popularity of the whole, when it shall become known, by 
the kind efforts of such as will feel a pleasure in devoting 
themselves to teach it to the poor, be believed in, upon the 
augury of the known popularity of a mutilated and tattered 
part? 

This idea has long since found a home among English 
Cathohcs. Charles Butler, Esq., in his Memoirs of English, 
Irish, and Scottish Catholics, after reviewing the chief Catholic 
composers of modem music, says, " But, with great venera- 
tion for the composers and performers of these sacred strains, 
the writer has no hesitation in expressing a decided wish that 
the ancient Gregorian chant was restored to its pristine 
honours." And again, 

" There (in the church) let that music, and that music 
only, be performed, which is at once simple and solemn, which 
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all can feel, and in which most can join ; let the congregation 
be taught to sing it in exact unison, and with subdued voices ; 
let the accompaniment be full and chaste ; in a word, let it 
be the Gregorian Song." (Vol. iv. p. 466.) 

Benedict XIY ., after expressing his own decided opinion of 
the superior fitness of the Plain Song, accounts, by means of 
it, for a fact, that those who think the Gregorian Song an un- 
popular one, would do well to study. This, says he, is the chief 
cause why the people are so much more fond of the churches 
of the Regulars than the Seculars. And then he quotes a very 
remarkable passage from Jacques Eveillon : '' This titillation 
of harmonised music is held very cheap by men of religious 
minds in comparison with the sweetness of the Plain Song 
and simple Psalmody. And hence it is that the people flock 
so eagerly to the churches of the monks, who, taking piety 
for their guide in singing the praises of God with a saintly 
moderation, after the counsel of the Prince of Psalmists, skil- 
fully sing to their Lord as Lord, and serve God as God, with 
the utmost reverence." (Encyclical Letter^ p. 3.) 

The same Dom Martene, who has been quoted above, 
often speaks, in the narrative of his journey, of the different 
churches which he visited, and in which he was present at 
the celebration of any of the solemn offices of the Liturgy. 
The following passages are specimens of his opinion on 
the comparative merits of the Plain Song. Describing the 
Cathedral of Sens, he says, " Pour ce qui est de TEglise 
Cathedrale, elle est grande," &c. '' La musique en est pro- 
scrite, on n'y chante qu'un beau Plain Chant, qui est beaucoup 
plus agr^able que la musique." " As regards the cathedral 
church, it is large and spacious, and figured music is banished 
from it. Nothing but a beautiful Plain Chant is sung in it» 
which is far more agreeable than the music." (Part i. p. 60.) 
Again, speaking of the Cathedral of Yienne (Dauphinois), he 
says, '' L'Office s'y fait en tout temps avec une gravity qui ne 
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peut B'exprimer. On en bannit enti^rement Torgue et la 
musique ; mais le Plain Chant est si beau, et se chante avee tant 
de mesure, qu'il n'y a point de musique qui en approche.'* 
" The divine Office is sung there with a gravity that cannot 
be surpassed. The organ and all figured music are banished 
from it ; but the Plain Chant is so beautiful, and is sung with 
so much rhythm, that there is no music that can come near to 
it." (Part i. p. 256.) 

Even Rousseau, in his Lexicon Musicum, ■ article, " Plain 
Chant," says, " It is a name that is given in the Roman Church 
at this day to the Ecclesiastical Song. There remains to it 
enough of its former charms to be far preferable, even in the 
state in which it now is (he is speaking of the falsified French 
editions of it), for the use to which it is destined, than the 
e£feminate and theatrical, frothy and flat, pieces of music 
which are substituted for it in many churches, devoid of all 
gravity, taste, and propriety, without a spark of respect for 
the place they dare thus to profane." 

Here it occurs to reply to a remark that I have seen made, 
which, unless it be founded, as is not impossible, on some 
very faulty version of the Roman Song, seems to betray some 
little inexperience. After having admitted a superiority of the 
Gregorian melodies for hynms written in the classical metre, 
the writer proceeds to say, " But, on the other hand, let us 
take any one of the hymns of the Church, in which, though 
the words are Latin, the classical quantities are wholly dis- 
regarded, while the verse proceeds in the measured beat of 
modem poetry, and the lines are all in rhyme, and let us 
make an efibrt to sing it to an unmutilated Gregorian Chant 
What an absurd effect is the result ! The ear is distracted be- 
tween two principles of rhythm and versification. The struc- 
ture of the poetry forces us, whether we will or no, to mark 
the divisions of the Song in accordance with its beat and its 
rhyme ; while the unmeasured, unmarked cadences of the music 
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refuse to yield any willing obedience, and produce no melo- 
dious effect, except at an entire sacrifice of the principles on 
which they were framed. A wretched, hybrid, unmeaning 
series of sounds is the result, neither recitative nor song, 
neither classic nor rhyming, neither Gregorian nor modem, 
but wholly barbarous." 

Now, if the writer of this passage be here speaking of the 
adapting of melodies to words for which they were not com- 
posed, he is himself to blame for a result of which he is 
the sole cause. Dress a City alderman in the uniform of an 
officer of Marines, and send him afloat on duty, if you will, 
but do not lay it to his charge if the result is neither very 
civic nor very nautical. But if the writer in question really 
means his words to apply to the melodies to which these 
hymns are set in the Roman Song-books, he is confronted by 
the fact, that, among these, and they are now but few, chiefly 
in the Feast of Corpus Chris ti, are found the gems of Gre- 
gorian Melody. Who is there that has heard the Ave ve- 
rum, and the Adoro te, and the other hymns of St. Thomas 
on the Blessed Sacrament, sung to their original melodies, 
without feeling their exquisite rhythm and expressiveness? 
Again, the Gregorian melody of the Dies irte, in the Requiem 
Mass, has Chateaubriand's express commendation as among 
the most masterly adaptations of music to words. Lastly, the 
touching and most plaintive melody of the Stabat Mater, 
which brings tears into the eyes of all who hear and sing it. 

If space permitted,^ it would be no very difficult task to 
multiply such proofs and examples as these of an inherent 
popularity, both in the general character or effect, and in the 
particular parts of the Ritual Song. But I think enough has 
been adduced to indicate that the popularity is one that is 

^ The reader is referred to Mr. Kenelm Digby's Mores Catholiciy 
book V. c. iv. and v., for a complete summary of the views of the medi- 
eval Church with regard to the Ritual Song. 
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co-extensiye witli mankind, that it finds an echo in the human 
heart of every age, nation, or state of life. Of course God, 
who gave the Ecclesiastical Song to work a work of mercy 
among the people, contemplates it as capable of popularity ; 
and I think we have evidence that this part of the Divine 
idea is really fulfilled by the Ritual Song. And, without pre- 
judging the result, I would wait to see whether indications 
of a similar popularity can be found for the works of art with 
which I have been engaged in comparing it. However, I 
think this is impossible : and for this reason : Things come 
to be popular by being often repeated ; and suitableness for 
perpetual repetition is the test of popularity. But if I am not 
mistaken, the perpetual production of novelties, which appear 
and then disappear, is a first and indeed indispensable prin- 
ciple in the mode of dealing with these works of art. 



SECTION IX. 

SECURITY AGAINST ABUSE. 

All things human are certainly liable to abuse and de- 
generacy, yet all are very far from being on a par with each 
other in this respect. In all human undertakings, order, 
discipline, and system, are the divinely appointed securities 
against abuse. Now the Ritual Song, as all who are ac- 
quainted with it know, is, like the ceremonial of the Church, 
a perfect system. It has two large folio volumes of music, 
embracing the whole annual range of canonical offices, and a 
body of rules prescribing even the minutiae of their celebra- 
tion. On the other hand, the modern art has no such system, 
no such rules. Its use is, in practice, altogether subject to 
the dominion of individual taste. The choir-master who likes 
Haydn's music, takes Haydn ; another, who likes Mozart, 
takes Mozart; another, who takes a trip on the continent. 
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comes back with the newest French, German, or Italian no- 
velties. I am not here insisting on the singularly small por- 
tion of the liturgy that is set to compositions of modem art, 
but on the entire absence of all system in the use of the pieces 
themselves, on the complete subjection of the whole thing to 
individual caprice and taste. 

It is quite true that the Bride of Christ is encompassed 
with variety (circumdata varietate). But the Church is also 
the kingdom of the God of order ; and I apprehend that be- 
tween the varietate characteristic of such a kingdom, and the 
variety actually introduced into Catholic worship by the un- 
restrained dominion of individual taste in music, there is the 
widest possible difference. 

The obvious exposure of modern music to the easiest in- 
roads of every kind of abuse, in consequence of this absence 
of system, has been felt by its best- disposed advocates ; and 
an able writer has maintained the notion, that the compulsory 
use of the organ alone, to the exclusion of all orchestral in- 
struments, especially the violin, would be an all-sufficient safe- 
guard. But it is not very easy to see upon what principle 
orchestral instruments are to be excluded, v^hen the whole 
thing is built on the principle of the supremacy of individual 
taste ; and even could they be excluded, it would still remain 
to be seen whether the organ itself were really the impeccable 
instrument it is represented. 

Let us hear a witness in the Established Church, where, 
according to this writer, its dominion has been so unexcep- 
tionable. In the Ecclesiastic for July 1846, the following 
remarks occur: "How intolerable to such Saints (Ambrose 
and Gregory) would have been the attempt to give effect, as 
it is called, to the Psalms, by the organist's skilful manage- 
ment of the stops. What would they have thought of the 
mimic roll of the water-floods, and the crash of the thunder, 
and the hail rattling on the ground, the lions roaring after 
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their prey down in the hass, and the hirds singing among the 
branches^ represented hy a twittering among the small pipes ? 
From a heathen poet these gentry might learn a lesson of 
reverence — Virgil seems to make it a point of natural piety 
not to counterfeit the thunder of the Highest, — 

* Vidi et cnideles dantem Salmon ea poenas, 
Dum flammas Jovis et sonitus imitatur Olympi. 
Demens qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen 
^re et cornipedum pulsu simularat equorum/ 

^neid vi. 585. 

A real thunder-storm, interrupting one of these mimic tem- 
pests on the organ, makes one feel the profaneness of the 
imitation." 

Now, it is fair to ask, if the organ is to he the guardian 
of the sohriety and gravity of modem art, who is to keep the 
organ in order ? 

*' Quis custodiet ipsum 
Custodem ?*' 

There were great abuses in the use of modern art at the 
Council of Trent. Yet the Fathers of the Council declined 
altogether to forbid its use. They tacitly allowed its continu- 
ance, as it had come into existence, and could not be removed 
without serious evils. And with regard to the favourable light 
in which its use was viewed by some of the Bishops of that 
Council, and by some other men of authority who have since 
spoken in its commendation, it should be borne in mind that 
all such commendation has had annexed to it the condition, 
provided that such music he grave and decent, that the mean-' 
ing of the divine words he not disguised in it, and that it possess 
nothing in common with the theatre. (Benedict XIV. Encyclical 
Letter.) Of which conditions the subsequent history of the use 
of modem music in the Church is, to say the least, a very 
inadequate fulfilment, as the ensuing testimony will shew. 
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Bishop Lindanus^ quoted in the si&me Encyclical Letter on 
the subject of Church-music, says, " I know that I have often 
been in churches, where I have listened most attentively to 
learn what it was that was being sung, without being able to 
understand one single word/* 

Salvator Rosa, the celebrated painter of the seventeenth 
century, gives the following account of the Church-music of 
his day — the middle of the century : 

" An effeminate and lascivious music is the only thing that 
people at all care for. The race of musicians eats up all be- 
fore it, and princes do not scruple to lay burdens on their 
subjects to glut them according to their desires. The churches 
are made to serve as nests for these owls. The Psalms become 
blasphemies in passing through the mouths of these wretches ; 
and no scandal can equal that of the Mass and Vespers, 
barked, brayed, and roared by such fellows. The air is so 
filled with their bellowings, that the church resembles Noah's 
Ark. At one time it is a Miserere sung to a chnconne (a sort of 
polka of that day) ; at another, some other part of the Office 
adapted to music in the style of a farce.'* (Quoted in M. Dan- 
jou's Revue de Mustque, 3d year, page 119.) 

Again, Abbot Gerbert,^ in 1750, complains so deeply of the 

' Another passage from M. Gerbert runs thus: " Unde accedit (ex 
multitudine musurgorum) ut meletemata qusecunque demum, imperitia 
ac ruditate musicorum, magis adhuc depraventur, divinusque dedecoretur 
cultus, ut dignior passim honestiorque in theatris, baud trivialibus, quam 
multis adhuc in ecclesiis, cantum ilium simplicem dedignantibus qui imus 
fuit ecclesise florentis decor. Nee uUum est disciplinse ecclesiasticse caput, 
in quo a prima ecclesiae state, usque adpraesens tempus,tanta sit &cta im- 
mutatio,quam in cantu et musica sacra, quw post mille fere annos vix eccle- 
siam ingredi ausa, lentis sese insinuare primum gressibus posteriore demum 
«vo, subito omnia sacra adyta vociferationibus implere accepit auresque 
obtundere, maximeque mentes, quas ab elevatione ad Deum, quae orar 
tioni propria esse debet, ad se rapit et perturbat, qualis est hodie cum 
piimiB, turn varia vocum et intrumentorum musicorum compositione, ut 
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degradation of the Cburcli-music of his day, as to say, in the 
preface to his learned work de Musica Sacra, that the evil 
had grown to^ so great a pitch that, unless God in His mercy 
applied the remedy, which he had daily besought Him to do, 
all was over (actum est) with the decorum and solemnity of 
the Catholic worship. 

Yet this result ought really not to be a matter of surprise ; 
for how can it be expected that the majesty and solemnity of 
worship should long survive, when its music is left to the 
control of individual tastes ? 

Musicians, therefore, when they plead for modern music, 
must plead for it as it exists in an ideal form in their own 
minds ; and the advocate for the use of the Ritual Song") ob- 
jects to it, not as it might be if every organist and company 
of singers were other Davids and the sons of Asaph, but for 
being what he hears it to be with his own ears wherever he 
goes ; for being what he knows it to have been, and still to be, 
from the testimony of writers and travellers ; and, lastly, from 
what he foresees it will be to the end of time. The one has 
before his mind's eye the harmonies of heaven and the choirs 
of angels, and hopes to attain to these with the elements of 
earth. A vision of glory flits before him, and, forgetting that 
the earth is peopled by sinners, he thinks it may at once be 
grasped. The other remembers the sad reality of what it 
is ; he thinks of the churches in which he has been present, 
where he has heard the sounds of the theatre — the fiddle, the 
horn, and the kettle-drum ; where he has heard the song of 
dancing-girls rather than of worshippers, and choruses rather 
of idolaters than of men believing in the mysteries at which 
they were present. 

vix ultra progredi posse videatur; agendum vero omnibus modis sit quo ab 
enormi excessu ad orbitam tandem revocetur. Quern quidem unum a 
supremo Numine suscepti in hoc opere laboris fhictum enixis precibus 
exoro.*'— (VoU ii. p. 375.) 
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"HOre Ttp K\ayy^ ytpAvuv t4\€i ovpa»60i xgh, 
ATt* ivtl otv xecMCtfva <piyov K(d aOia^rov 6fifipou, 
K\ayyf rcdyt ir^romai 4w* ctKeauoTo podwu, 
*Ap1ipdai nvy/uo/ouri tp6vov koX K^pa <p4povcrau, 

Iliad, b. iii. 

Or, in the more humble words of an English poet, — 

'* As if all kinds of noise had been 
Contracted into one loud din.'* 

HudibraSf canto ii. book ii. 

And I would ask, considering the endlessly varying caprices 
of the human mind, how any thing else except confusion and 
disorder is to be expected from the principle of the supre- 
macy of individual taste ; and if music in the Christian 
Church is to be regarded as called to fulfil the intention of a 
God of order, in what way it is expected, that this end will 
ever be reahsed, where the safeguards of a fixed order and 
system are discarded, and individual discretion enthroned in 
their stead 7 



SECTION X. 

LAST POINT OF THE COMPARISON. 

CatholicUy cf the Ecclesiasiical Song, or Us CompanUmship of the 
Catholic Doctrines over the whole Globe. 

This last point of the comparison, though far from the 
least weighty, to those who will fairly consider it, may hap- 
pily be much more shortly stated. The Prophet Malachi 
predicted that, from the rising of the sun to its setting, Grod's 
Name should be great among the Gentiles, and a ''pure 
oflfering" (munda ohlatio) should be oflfered to Him; a pre- 
diction fulfilled by the fact of the Christian missionaries 
having carried the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass over the 
globe. If, then, there be a song which has ever been the 
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faithful companion of this Holy Sacrifice, wherever it has 
heen conveyed ; that has ever heen present with it when 
solemnly offered ; which has survived the passing away of 
generations ; has undergone no change, hut is now what it 
was of old ; is the same to the priests of one nation which 
it is to those of another, — if such a Song there be, it will 
hardly be disputed that such is an accredited and authentic 
song of the Christian kingdom. Yet such is the Ritual Song, 
which, at least in its well-known parts, has literally over- 
spread the whole globe. A French traveller in Russia, finding 
there the Ecclesiastical Chant, and that the Greek Church 
had preserved it equally with the Latin, speaks of it as part 
of the ^'Dogme Catholique,*' — these Church traditions of song 
seeming to him as great a bondage as the Church traditions 
of faith. (See a very well- written paper in the Ecclesiastic for 
July 1846, a Magazine conducted by clergy of the Established 
Church.) 

If, then, the advocate for modem music be unable to 
point to any such fact as this for his art, — if he be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that it is necessarily confined to people 
either of European origin or education; that it is no song 
for the Caffre of Africa, the Tartar of Asia, the savage of 
AustraUa, the Red Indian of North America, the Esquimaux, 
the Paraguay Indian, — ^nothing but the luxury of the Euro- 
pean; there can be little room to doubt that, on this last 
particular also, the Ritual Song is the only adequate fulfil- 
ment of the Divine Idea. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A REPLY TO SOME OF THE POPULAR OBJECTIONS BROUGHT 

AGAINST THE RITUAL SONG. 

An objection is made against the whole system of the Ritual 
music, on the score of a defective scale, supposed to have 
been forced upon the voice, in consequence of the defective 
musical instruments in use in early times. If this objection 
is any thing more than rhetorical, it must mean that the eight 
Gregorian modes in which the Ecclesiastical Song is chiefly 
written, are the method of bunglers, who knew no better. 
This is not the place to explain a matter not at all generally 
understood — what, musically speaking, is the difference be- 
tween the system of modern art and that of the Ritual 
Song. However, suffice it to say, that they resemble each 
other scarcely much more than two languages, which still 
have a common alphabet. With this idea of a defectiveness 
in the modes employed by the Gregorian Song, has to be 
confronted the historical fact, that various authors have de- 
lighted to study these very modes, with a view to judge of 
the beauties and character peculiar to each. Adam de Fulda, 
a writer whose works are in Martin Gerbert's collection, as- 
signs them their respective character, as follows : — 

'* Omnibus est primus, sed alter tristibus aptus, 
Tertius iratus, quartus dicitur fieri blandus, 
Quintum da Isetis, sextum pietate repletis, 
Septimus est juvenum, sed postremus sapientum.** 

A recent writer in the Established Church speaks of 
them as follows: — "The first, the grave and serious tone, 
is suited to express trust and confidence in God. The 
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second, the solemn tone, reverence. The third, the plaintiTe 
tone, bewailing and complaint. The fourth, the thankful 
tone, celebration of God's wonderful works and mercies. The 
€fth, the joyous tone, praise. The sixth, the majestic tone, 
triumph. The seventh, the gentle tone, sometimes called 
Angelicus, supplication and lowly thanksgiving. The eighth, 
the noble tone, sureness, firmness, and fixedness." (It should 
be remarked that, in speaking of the Church Song, the words 
tone, mode, and scale, are used to mean the same thing.) In 
this account the author substantially agrees with Cardinal 
Bona, whom he seems to have consulted. 

The Padre Martini, in his History of Music, has two dis- 
sertations (II. and III.) on the peculiar qualities of the dif- 
ferent scales or modes of the Greek music; and actually 
attributes to these supposed defective scales the prodigious 
effects which history bears testimony to their having pro- 
duced. The same learned Father, in a passage which I can- 
not at this moment find, expressly says, that in the variety of 
these self-same defective scales, the Plain Chant has a richer 
source of ecclesiastical efiect, than even the combinations of 
harmony are able to afibrd. Again, a recent writer, Mr. 
C. H. C. Spencer, in his preface to a very able tract explain- 
ing the nature of the Church Modes, expresses the opinion, 
" that until the ancient modes are restored, it does not seem 
probable that any attempt to write real Church-music can 
succeed;" quoting, at the same time, a passage from the 
work of Mortimer of Berlin (Der Choralgesang), to the effect, 
" that Church-music, without the Church gamuts, is not 
ecclesiastical, but secular music." Here are facts and opin- 
ions not easily reconcileable with the notion of a defective 
scale. 

How much musicians are perplexed with such testi- 
mony as this to the singular power and inherent virtue of 
these modes, defective according to their theory, may be 
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gathered from a recent and learned German work, written 
by Wenzeslaus Maslon, Precentor of a church in Poland, upon 
the Gregorian Song (Der Gregorianische Gesang), in which 
an author is cited who, being unable to deny the testimony of 
history to the wonderful power of these modes, boldly attri- 
butes it to a heated imagination in those said to have expe- 
rienced their effects, and to unbounded exaggeration on the 
part of the narrator. Not so the learned Fleury, who, in his 
work upon the manners of the Jews (c. xv.), observes, speak- 
ing of the Hebrew music, "That either the lie must be 
given to all history, or it must be confessed that the music 
of the ancients had a power over the feelings very different 
to ours." 

I cannot here forbear quoting an anecdote told me by 
an Irish priest, who was an eye-witness to the fact. It illus- 
trates the still living wonderful power of the Gregorian 
melodies. At a monthly Office for the Dead, while the 
Venite exultemus was being sung by a priest, a man, known 
to have been long a hardened sinner, burst into a flood of 
tears, which he could not suppress. It is surely no extra- 
vagance to say that there was more joy among the angels 
in heaven over this one poor man's tears of repentance, 
drawn forth on hearing the power of Gregorian melody giving 
effect to the words, Nolite obdurare corda vestra, " harden not 
your hearts," than over the greatest raptures that the whole 
of modern art ever gave rise to since its invention. 

Again, another German writer, quoted in the above- 
mentioned German work, boldly says that, like the Gothic 
cathedral of the middle ages, its own home (a significant 
confession), the Gregorian Song can only be regarded as the 
ofifepring of a barbarous age. 

But it is perhaps worth remarking, that the writer who 
has urged this objection of a defective scale has fallen into 
a singular contradiction with himself. He admires, with all 
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the true feeling of a musical nature, the beauty and almost 
divinity of the song of the Preface and Pater noster in the 
Ordinary and Canon of the Mass, of the Exultetjam angelica 
turba, at the blessing of the Paschal candle, and of the Pange 
lingua gloriosi, as sung in the Sistine chapel. The first two 
of these are in the second mode, the Exultet is in the third, 
and the Pange lingua in the first mode. Neither of the three 
admit of being reduced to the scale of modern music ; and 
were they to be forced, by falsification, into conformity with 
the modern major or minor scale, even the unpractised ear 
would perceive their beauty to be gone, and their peculiar 
charm destroyed. Here, then, is a singular exemplification of 
the charge of a defective scale. 

II. An objection is either brought against the Ritual Song, 
or at least antipathy is felt towards it, on the ground that 
the modem art is a vast and wonderful development of the 
powers and resources of music, which there is a kind of 
narrow-mindnesB and dull antiquarianism in rejecting, for the 
sake of adhering to a barren and worn-out system. 

I think, in reply, that it should be freely admitted that 
the modem art of music is a most wonderful development 
only of secular^ of theatrical music, of music congenial to the 
passions ; not of music that possesses any notable medicinal 
power for good over the human heart, or of which a Saint 
could say, that " it put devils to flight." And the proof of 
this is the fact, that a great degradation of the music used 
in churches has been the subject of deep complaint through- 
out the whole period during which the growth in musical 
science has been taking place. A development is no true 
development, where identity of nature does not visibly survive 
in the expanded form which has been attained by growth. And 
if this be true, the modem art, wonderful as it is, can in no 
sense be considered a true development of the musical system 
of the Church Song. For all continuity of nature, if it ever 
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existed, has long been lost Its scales, its chords, and com- 
binations are all different, and directed to a different end. 
And the proof of this want of a continuity of nature may 
be found in the circumstance, that those who have been 
familiar only with the modern art, when they first come to 
hear the Ritual Song, find themselves brought in contact 
with a music to which they feel they are strangers, whose 
sweet solemnity and unearthly tones impress them with the 
conviction that it does not belong to this world. 

This notion, then, that the idea of development is entitled 
to form the ground of a legitimate prejudice against the 
Ritual Song, is, I think, very unfounded. And I apprehend 
that a much truer wisdom will be found in the saying of 
Cardinal Bona : " Qui ergo vult musica recte et ex judicio 
uti, is veterem modum eemuletur." (De Psalmodid, § iii. 
p. 537.) Philosophical and true as I believe the idea of 
development to be, and conformable in every way to the attri- 
butes of the great Creator, who has endowed His intelligent 
creation with the capacity for moral and intellectual growth ; 
yet when the idea of development is attended with a contempt 
of Christian antiquity, it is not only a false application of an 
idea in itself most just and true, but one that will, in practice, 
as effectually lead to barbarism, as the blindest adherence to 
mere antiquity. The scribe instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven, is not, in the Divine idea, one whose mind turns ex- 
clusively to what is new, but " he is like unto a man who is 
a householder, who bringeth forth out of his treasure things 
new and old,'^ (Matt. xiii. 51.) 

III. The question, also, is frequently asked. Ought the 
Catholic Church to reject from her worship the improvements 
introduced into the arts? Certainly not, if these improve- 
ments are such as to suit her purposes. In her work of 
Christian instruction and sanctification, all creation is subser- 
vient to her. She takes alike from her treasures things new 
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and old. But^ merely because a thiog is new, it does not 
follow that it will suit her purposes. And this would seem to 
be the fallacy of the argument implied in the aboye question. 
Mr. Soyer has certainly introduced much that is new in the way 
of improyement and deyelopment into the art of cheap cookery ; 
yet no one, up to the present time, has thought of recommend- 
ing the adoption of his system by the army and nayy. 

IV. Another objection has been urged in the following 
terms : that, under the Gregorian System, " the soul is forced 
to mourn and pine, from the loss of those charms of har« 
mony to which she is attuned by her Creator ; that concord 
of sweet sounds, that heayenly language, in which she would 
fain utter all her thoughts." 

But whence has this singular misconception of the 
Church's system arisen? Baini, in the last chapter of the 
second yolume of his Life of Palastrina, giyes a sketch of 
the history of the progress of harmonised yocal music in the 
Church ; from which it appears that there are records of its 
use as early as the time of Pope Yitalius, from whom the 
practice subsequently came to be named. What might haye 
been the nature of the harmonies that were then used is not 
now known; but it would seem that they were the first 
beginning of the science, of singing what are to this day 
called, in the pontifical choir, the Allamente accompaniments 
of the Canto Fermo. The BuU of the Pontiff John XXII. 
expressly sanctions the use of similar yocal accompaniments. 
And so far from the Church being averse to the eultiyation 
of the science of harmony, it owes its yery existence, as a 
science, to the Church. It is certainly perfectly true, for 
the reasons aboye assigned, that the Church's rule- is unison 
singing ; but, in the way of occasional embeUishments, the use 
of so diyine and noble a gift as that of harmony, has in its 
favour both her express legislative sanction, and the weight 
of her constant example. 
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V. The same reply may be made to the objection which is 
taken from the fact of God having created Bass, Tenor, Alto, 
and Soprano voices. Beyond all doubt these voices should 

r 

be used ; I only do not know how the misconception could 
have arisen, that the Ritual Song rejects their use. And if 
the rule of the Ritual Song be in the main, and as a system^ 
unison, and harmony its occasional relief and variety, the 
Ritual Song is far from constituting the whole range of 
human music ; and I know of no attempt on the part of the 
Church to discourage any thing that may be innocent and 
beautiful in the music which she does not claim as her own^ 
and in which surely these various voices can find all the 
scope they can desire. 

YI. It has been said also, that the Plain Chant is an 
unmusical theory, and that its modes or scales are incapable 
of an adaptation to the organ, which consequently becomes 
an unserviceable instrument. How little can it be known by 
those who make this objection, that in Italy, Spain, France, 
in every country of Europe, the organ habitually accompanies 
the Plain Chant ; and though to a great extent, from the want 
of an ecclesiastical education in the organists, the modes of 
the Plain Chant are treated very much as if they were mere 
major and minor scales — ^as may be seen in the harmonies of 
Mr. Novello, those most known in this country — this is far 
from being the case universally; and the opinion I have 
heard expressed by more than one person of great musical 
knowledge in Germany, is to the effect, that the modes of the 
Plain Chant are calculated to become the basis of far richer 
and more varied combinations in harmony,^ than the two 
< 
' The collection of organ preludes, by different masters, contained in 
the Der praetische Organiste of Herzog, in two volumes, affords several 
specimens of the power of the Canto Fermo modes to generate new 
combinations of harmony ; to which may be added the Chorale of Sebas^ 
tian Bach. 
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scales of modem music ; and those who think music, as it 
surely is, capable of much greater developments, will find 
this development practicable, not in the major and minor 
scales, but in the far more varied modes of the Canto Fermo. 
This sentiment, I am glad to observe, finds an echo in 
England in the tract of Mr. Spencer, upon the modes of the 
Church Song, who says : " It may be observed, that a mere 
knowledge of the modem tonal harmony laws is not suflS- 
cient to develope all the glorious varieties of chords which 
this species of music will admit. Whoever will acquire a 
knowledge of the harmonies generated by the Church gamuts, 
will find a splendid field opened for him in which to exer- 
cise his genius. And no branch of science can be perfected 
without the knowledge, nor so amply reward the student 
for the labour and pains he may bestow upon it" (p. 25). 
This, I hope, is a sufficient answer to the objection against 
the Plain Chant as an unmusical theory. 

VII. To the objection that the tradition of the Church choir 
has been lost, I have replied elsewhere. The same has been 
said of the arts of architecture and of painting glass ; yet 
both of these again exist, with all their ancient skill and 
vigour. Indeed, it seems as if it were impossible that the 
tradition of all the near adjuncts of the Catholic faith, in 
the province of art, could be really lost, however they may 
for a season be in abeyance. 

YIII. It has also been said that the Ritual Song contains 
no adequate expression for the jubilant feelings which belong 
to the great Christian festivals. But really, on a question 
of taste, I must decline to dispute. If this be a feeling on 
the part of those who have never heard any Plain Chant 
except that of the Tenebrse offices, it perhaps admits of an 
explanation. But if, in truth, there be nothing jubilant in 
the Ritual Song, the reflection cannot but occur, that there 
must, then, for many long centuries, have been a sad dis- 
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crepancy between the singularly jubilant language of nu- 
merous Antiphons and Psalms, and the music to which they 
have been sung. If there were nothing of jubilancy in her 
song, with what propriety could the Church have continued 
to use the Psalmist's words, Beatus populus qui scit jubila^ 
tionem, during the many centuries when her Eitual Song was 
the only known music ? 

And lastly, it is often said that the whole advocacy of the 
Plain Chant is a mere piece of antiquarianism, and a Quixotic 
attempt to put the clock of the world many centuries back, 
which none but an enthusiast could desire, or in which he 
could for a moment flatter himself that he had any chance 
of success. But it seems to me that the whole system of 
the Church, not merely in music, but in all that she lays 
under contribution to herself, is a perpetual putting back 
of the clock of the world. The sacred vestments of her 
ministers are no more of the nineteenth century as dresses, 
than her Ritual Song is as music. Look at her various re- 
Ugious orders and congregations; where is there a more 
efiectual putting back of the clock of the world than they 
are? Carmelites, Dominicans, Franciscans, Cistercians, Je- 
suits, Passionists, — too many to enumerate ; what is the very 
end of their institution, the object of their daily prayers 
and labours, but that very thing which enemies of the faith 
call a putting back of the clock of the world — viz. arresting 
humanity in the career of its search after the enjoyments of 
sense, and fixing its thoughts upon that great past historical 
event in our race, the Crucifixion of the Son of God ? But 
if this be the sense in which the advocacy of the Ritual Song 
be called a putting back of the clock of the world, I do not 
see what higher commendation of it there is to be desired. 

And lastlyr an objection may perhaps be foreseen against 
the entire comparison that has here been drawn, on account 
of its supposed result ; according to which it may possibly be 
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inferred, that " then the Church must have been acting, in 
a very important portion of its sacrificial office, contrary to 
the Divine idea for more than a century past ;" and this may 
be thought a startling view. But it seems to me, that such 
an objection, were it to be made, would be founded, in a 
great measure, on a notable misconception of the nature of the 
comparison, as well as of the facts of the case. It has been 
already seen that the Council of Trent granted a toleration 
to the use of musical compositions under certain conditions. 
The intention, therefore, of the comparison that has here 
been drawn, has certainly never been directed to lead to the 
inference, that to take advantage of the license allowed by 
the Council implied any degree of criminal deviation from 
the Divine idea ; it has throughout rather aimed at pointing 
out the perfect way, at discovering what was most conform- 
able to the Divine standard of perfection, and most agreeable 
to the spirit of the Church, without necessarily implying cen- 
sure upon the other side of the alternative ; except so far as it 
might appear that the conditions required by the Council had 
been either violated, or were in danger of being violated. 

And secondly, the use of figured music in the Catholic 
Church may perhaps be thought to be much more really 
prevalent than it is in point of fact. It might not perhaps 
be an unnatural conclusion in those who form their opinion 
merely from what may have fallen under their own observa- 
tion during a tour on the Continent, to imagine the Plain 
Chant to have been almost practically abrogated; for it is 
true that, in the towns on the Continent, on the days when 
concourses of people are expected in the churches, very httle 
Plain Chant is then executed; and still even in these very 
churches the main substantial business of the Church, if I 
may so say, is always transacted in the Plain Chant. Re- 
quiem Masses, Masses that have been bequeathed. Funerals, 
Processions, &c.. Offices for the Dead, are day after day, 
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there, as also over every other part of the Church, sung in the 
Plain Chant ; and in the majority of country villages the Plain 
Chant is almost the only religious music that is ever heard 
either inside or outside the Church. That the scandals and 
ahuses of modem music have heen, and still continue to he, 
great (see Appendix, No. III.)> and that these are in strong 
and criminal contradiction with the Divine idea, is not to 
be denied; but these are not to be regarded as the line of 
action in any degree chosen or adopted by the Church ; but, 
on the contrary, as the plainest contradiction to her spirit 
and principles, and, as such, in the strongest manner pro- 
tested against and condemned. In the Life of Father Pietro 
Consolini (Lives of the Companions of St. Philip Neri, p. 260), 
one of the companions of St. Phihp Neri, it is stated that 
" one thing there was, which he could not excuse : and that 
was, the profane and theatrical music, which, contrary to the 
Sacred Canons, and against the spirit of the holy Fathers, 
had been introduced into the house of God."^ 

^ In the same Life we read (p. 233) that St. Philip Neri had so high 
an esteem of this Father, that although " most jealous in concealing from 
the eyes of the world the marvellous gifts he received from heaven, he 
was on his guard with all but Pietro ; but from him he appeared to hide 
nothing, and he admitted him into his most intimate confidence." And 
again (p. 303) : " It was his singular prerogative to have perfectly in- 
herited the spirit of St. Philip, and to be ever zealous in preserving the 
purity of his institute. Hence the Fathers desired that to him should be 
entrusted the charge of extending the rules, in order that their most 
minute regulations might be conformed to the mind of the Saint." He 
spent sixty-two years in the Oratory, and died in 1643. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS WITH REGARD TO A REVIVAL 
OF THE STUDY OF THE PLAIN CHANT. 

It will be natural to conclude, that the comparison which has 
here been drawn cannot be accepted in its result, without being 
followed by a demand for the revival of the study of the Plain 
Chant. And the result of the comparison does undoubtedly 
lead to the strongest expression of this desire. Nor need this 
become the object of any suspicion, under the notion of its 
being likely to lead to a violent and outrageous line of ac- 
tion. For there is a wise and good maxim ever at hand to 
modify its application, viz. that the '^ Ecclesiastical Song was 
made for man, and not man for it J' If the study of the 
Ritual Song be advocated, it is so solely because of the con- 
viction that it is the true realisation of the Divine idea of 
sacred music. And of this very idea, the tenderest con- 
sideration of all existing circumstances would seem to be a 
part. For the merciful Saviour has not laid men under the 
rule of an absolute perfection. In concession to their infir- 
mity, it is ever freely open to them to pursue the less per- 
fect course. Absolute perfection is indeed proposed to all, 
but only in the way of counsel, not of obligation. What- 
ever, then, may be the high views that the advocate of the 
Gregorian Song entertains of its divine mission, he would be 
no true disciple of his patron Saint, were he not willing to 
be content that it should be in abeyance, and another usurp 
its place, where need should really require it. He would not 
only be content, but even thankful for a second or a third rate 
song, where that of the Saints could not be had, except at the 
cost of turmoil and unseemly dispute. God's gifts are to be 
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used in peace and quietness ; and though the '* storm and 
tempest" are occasionally to be seen **fulfiUing His word," 
it is the gentle rain from heaven that giveth the increase. If 
people cannot be persuaded to love and welcome back their 
Ancient Song, its advocate will surely have the wisdom to 
hold his tongue, and not to torment them with it. It would 
not correspond to his views of its heavenly mission, if they 
could only be brought to adopt it, as piping bullfinches are 
taught, by starving and importunity. He will be the last 
person to wish to .see people and congregations dragooned 
into it, in disregard of their habits and their acquired tastes ; 
or that it should be carried into execution as the late King of 
Prussia formed his Evangelical Church — ^at the point of the 
bayonet. It is the extremity of folly to think of forcing 
people to accept what only fulfils its mission when it is 
cheerfully and unanimously welcomed. The legislator Moses 
surely knew the preferableness of the Christian law of mar- 
riage ; yet, for the hardness of the heart of his people, he 
would not enforce what he foresaw might not be received. 
He departed from a law which was in the beginning, because 
the departure was best adapted to the state of things in which 
his lot was cast. 

Upon this footing only would I wish to place the practical 
question as regards any revival of the time-hallowed Ritual 
Song of the Catholic Church in the present state of our coun- 
try. Practical men ought ever to act with tenderness and 
wisdom ; and yet faith will frequently lead them to pursue a 
course which others who do not participate their views con- 
sider exceedingly silly and foolish, but which they neverthe- 
less quietly and earnestly pursue, under the firm conviction, 
with the blessing of God and through the intercession of His 
Saints, of their ultimate success. 

Now what is the sight that England presents to the eyes 
of the future CathoUc missioner ? — ^A people whose overflow- 
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ing and neglected poor are wandering aa sheep without a , 
shepherd, eagerly forming themselves into congregations un- 
der any kind of minister, and there exhibiting their irrepres- 
sible love for Congregational Song inborn in the Saxon cha- 
racter, which luxurious and delicately minded musicians would 
deny them in the Church of Christ's poor, their own true 
home and resting-place. 

Is it possible that those who have to deal with the un- 
learned poor can seriously think, that such sugary and medi- 
cated music as that of Haydn and Mozart, — of whose works, 
by much coaxing and entreaty, it will be seldom possible to 
obtain more than a conceited and imperfect performance, — is 
in any way likely to help towards winning back the estranged 
hearts they so much long to gain ? 

Is such as this our polished armour against the all-absorb- 
ing charm of the Meeting-house Congregational Song ? The 
stripling youth of a ruddy and fair countenance would not 
put on the shining armour which he had not proved, but 
went up to meet the Philistine who had defied the armies of 
Israel, with a few smooth stones from the brook in his shep- 
herd's bag, and overcame him with a sling and a stone. Are 
the works of human art to be our best allies in winning back 
the hearts of an alienated people? Is there no captivating vir- 
tue in the example of an aged Saint, the profound and thought- 
ful moralist, Gregory the Great, — a Pontiff bowed down with 
labour, yet subjecting himself cheerfully to that most pa- 
tience-wearying of labour, the instruction of singing children ? 
Surely it would answer many a missioner's purpose, to whom 
God has given health and a knowledge of the divine art, to 
collect around him a few sturdy youn^ men of his flock, and 
teach them himself the rudiments of the Gregorian Song, and 
either teach or procure the same to be taught in the mission 
schools. With faith and patience (and it would not be so very 
long that he would have to wait), he would be blessed by see- 
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iDg formed around himself a body of sacred songsters not to 
be despised even by the dainty-minded in music ; and these 
would love and regard him as a parent, for having thrown 
open to them the blessing of Sacred Song. (See Appendix 
IV.) If missioners really prefer to this the wearing the 
graceless and galling yoke of a company of mercenary, or at 
the best capricious, musicians, there is no disputing about 
tastes. Such singers have an old standing character. A Mr. 
Orton writes to a friend : " I am concerned to hear that 
you have had so much trouble with your singers. They are 
usually a conceited and rebellious set, — a class of men that 
have no more religion than an organ-pipe or a fiddle ; but 
you wiU gain nothing by yielding to them unduly." 

'* Tu ne cede mails, sed contra audentior ito.** 

Virgil, jEneid, 

However, before even the clergy or others can know the 
value and excellences of the Ritual Song, they must have ap- 
pUed themselves, under competent direction, with a real care 
and diligence to its study. It is from the priests that skill and 
attachment to it must be looked for, before it can go forth 
to spread itself among the people. The people must see it 
regarded and valued by the clergy, as the heritage of their 
sainted predecessors, before it can be expected that they 
should value it as it deserves ; and for this reason it is so much 
to be desired, that the study and practice of the Plain Chant 
should assume its ancient place in the seminaries where the 
future clergy will be trained ; though on such a point as this 
it would little become a simple priest to make any suggestion 
to his superiors. 

And in the mean time, how noble a study, and how in- 
teresting and Christian a sphere of employment, might not the 
Plain Chant afford to the many Catholic laymen who dedicate 
their musical talents to the service of the Church ! How many 
ladies even are there not who would find an agreeable occupa- 
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tion in studying the mode of its accompaniment upon the 
organ, and in teaching it to the children of the mission 
schools ! Our great aim in Saxon England must he to have a 
Congregational Song ; and for the cultivation of such a Song, 
the Ordinary of the Mass, the Office of Vespers, the Litanies 
and Antiphons proper for Benediction, are, I may say, almost 
divinely adapted ; while any skilful layman might, without in- 
superable difficulty, qualify himself, by a Httle study, to train 
a body of singers competent to sing the whole Plain Chant of 
the Mass in choir. Nor is the gift of prophecy required to 
predict, that the full and hearty sympathies of the people 
would soon largely reward their noble eflforts. For let it not 
for a moment be supposed that modern art has any thing that 
can compete the palm, in point of enUsting popular sympathy 
on its side, with the mellow and full-voiced Song of the Church 
choir. 

But it should not be forgotten that the perfection of the 
Church choir will never pass from the region of idea into Ufe 
and reaUty, except it be conducted under the direction of a 
really competent musical skill, — competent in every point of 
view that the restoration of a work so intimately connected 
with Christian adoration requires. Nor would any thing be 
more contrary to the spirit of what has here been urged, or 
more in itself to be deprecated, than any hasty, immature, or 
ill-concerted attempt at restoration. The more truly valuable 
a thing is that has been long disused, the more of prayer, 
earnest resolve, and reUgious devotion is needed for its restor- 
ation. And any attempt that lacks these conditions, will, 
in all probability, only share a like fate with the perverse 
Israelites' first wilful attempt to seize that which was still 
their own promised land. Chi va sano va piano/ says the 
ItaHan proverb : " Slow and sure." And such has ever been 
a characteristic mark of a Divine idea passing into reaUty 
amongst men. 
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And if any can be persuaded to embark their gifts and 
talent in this work of mercy, I should think that their doing 
this ought to have not less for its foundation than the calm 
and tranquil, yet clear and undoubting conviction, that it is 
the realisation of the idea of song as it exists in the mind of 
God, that they have undertaken ; for a protection they will cer- 
tainly need against the unkind misappreciation that may chance 
to attend upon their work, as well as an answer to the well- 
meant question : What is it that you mean ? and what is it 
that you have in view ? And indeed, what is the one great 
pervading idea of the whole Ritual and its Song, but the Incar- 
nation and the Sacrifice of the Son of God ? And if the Ritual 
and its Song has been from the beginning associated to the me- 
mory of our Redeemer's suflferings, has been through so many 
ages, and still is, the only adequate and feeling commemoration 
of those sujGFerings, it would be certainly imprudent to expect 
that the effort, in whatever humble degree, to restore it to the 
honour that of right belongs to it, should be free from its own 
little and yet blessed participation in that Divine Saviour's pas- 
sion. (See Appendix, No. V.) And if there be, as some say, 
nothing of a Divine spirit in this Song, it will not be very long 
before this its supposed barrenness is found out, when it comes 
to be tried ; and if, on the contrary, it be fraught with a 
Divine spirit, then this will be a source of an inward joy and 
satisfaction that nothing can take away, and which will daily 
strengthen as the good fruits are seen, with which God will 
in His mercy bless and prosper a work, that seeks only to 
realise His own most blessed thought and will. 

Nor is this desire for the restoration of the Ritual Song at 
all a national or merely insular peculiarity ; Mgr. Farisis, the 
profoundly thoughtful Bishop of Langres, in France, in the 
year 1 846, made it the sole object of his Lent Fastoral, and 
his sentiments on the subject are largely participated by the 
whole body of the French clergy. The Cardinal Primate of 
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Belgium is known ardently to desire its restoration ; and 
some of his clergy hisive been long engaged in the great work, 
now partially complete, of preparing a corrected edition of the 
whole Roman Song-books, with the warm sympathy and ap- 
probation of the Holy Father himself. In Italy, the labours 
and writings of Baini and Alfieri ; and in France, the learned 
papers of the Chanoine Jouve, in the Annals published by M. 
Didron, and of M. Danjou and his friends, in his able Revue de 
Mimque, which is devoted solely to this one aim — the revival 
of the Ritual Song; with the works of M. Fetis and M. 
L'Abbe Jannssens, in Belgium, have attracted a widely spread 
popular interest to the subject. (See Appendix, No. VI.) 
And in our own kingdom, the exclusive honour which the 
Ritual Song enjoys in the great ecclesiastical seminary of 
Maynooth, under the zealous care of its worthy president^ 
cannot fail to produce its natural fruit. While in Germany, 
such writers as Mortimer (Der choral Gesang), W. Maslon 
{der Gregorianische Gesang), Forkel {Einleitung zu der Ge- 
schichte der kirchlichen Musik), have greatly turned the pub- 
lic attention to its consideration, in a country whose popular 
Chorale, derived as they are from the Ritual Song, still re- 
tain so large a proportion of the purely ecclesiastical element. 
As far, then, as it is a desire prevalent in England, it is a 
symptom of our sympathy with the thoughtful, the learned, 
the wise, and the good of other nations ; and, I would hope, 
affords a sign of our being in earnest with our reUgion. 

And now, if it should please God in His mercy to call back 
the hearts of the priests to the Song of their Ritual, which is 
what we should most pray for, — if it should please God to raise 
up at least some with the energy and wisdom that becomes 
the disciples of so great a Saint, and under his patronage to 
devote themselves to the task of teaching this song to the 
poor and ignorant, who will certainly not have modem mu- 
sicians to care for them, with all faithful devotion also to the 
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Blessed Mother of God, her whom St. Augustine so affec- 
tionately calls, " Tympanistria nostra;" — ^if, after this, and on 
sufficient trial, it should be found that the Saxon spirit is not 
what it was of old, — that the song which was watered with the 
tears of St. Augustine has lost its ancient virtue, and that the 
people are irrevocably turned from it to novelties of modem 
date, then the advocate of Gregorian Song will be found 
among the first to submit to the spirit of the time, and will 
be content to labour for at least some Christian use of so 
noble a gift, which a merciful Creator gave, a loving Re- 
deemer has recovered, and a sanctifying Spirit has directed 
and approved — the Holy Trinity, Three Persons and One God, 
blessed for ever. 

But until the trial has been fairly made, and the result 
placed beyond a doubt, the lover of the Ritual Song holds to 
his hope ; and let not the musician wonder that he does so. 
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No. I. 

On the dignity and practical importance of the question of 
Church-music, Mgr. Parisis, the Bishop of Langres, speaks 
as follows in the Appendix to his Lent Pastoral of 1846 : 

** To those who may think the subject of this instruction of 
little importance, we shall at once reply, by saying, that since 
singing forms at least an integral, if not an essential, part of 
the public worship that is offered to God, it shares the im- 
portance which every Catholic is bound to attach to the wor- 
ship itself; and that the same holds good absolutely with 
regard to singing, as with regard to Christian ceremonies, 
which, thoughtlessness apart, cannot be despised except by 
heretics or atheists ; and though there may doubtless be no 
such rigorous obligation even for the ministers of the Church 
to be acquainted with the principles of the Plain Chant, as 
to know the dogmas of the faith ; still that it is a defect in 
every one of us to be deficient in a branch of knowledge be- 
longing to our functions, which we ought ourselves to prac- 
tise, and to cause to be practised by others ; that this igno- 
rance, when voluntary, is certainly not exempt from fault, 
and that disdain or scorn might, especially in particular cases, 
grievously offend God. 

** Next we should say that, to judge of the importance of a 
thing, it is well to call to mind who and what kind of persons 
have made it their business ; that the solitary fact of a single 
Pope, so truly great in every point of view as St. Gregory, 
labouring personally for the reform and extension of the 
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Ecclesiastical Song, at a time when he was extending his per- 
sonal exertions and care over every part of Christendom, would 
suffice to forbid the subject being treated lightly ; that this has 
been over and over again repeated, under diflferent forms, in every 
age of the Church ; and that if it be less discernible in modem 
times, it is easy to assign a cause in the enfeebleraent of 
faith; that formerly the knowledge of music was often brought 
forward as one title, amongst others, rendering its possessor 
a fit claimant for the highest dignities of the Church ; and 
that, at this day, the prominent position occupied by the pre- 
centor, though no more than a mark of honour, discloses the 
importance that was formerly attached to the functions of 
precentor, or prcefectus cantorum ; and lastly, that among the 
distinguished persons in the Church who have given them- 
selves up to the study of the Plain Song, a St. Bernard may 
be cited, who, in the midst of his inconceivable labours, was 
able, not merely to find time to recommend its study to his 
religious, but to trace out for their use a treatise so methodi- 
cally exact, that now, after the lapse of 800 years, the prin- 
ciples laid down by this great doctor may be accepted without «• 
modification. 

" Lastly, we should draw attention to the circumstance 
that, in consequence of the general ignorance that exists with 
regard to the whole subject of Plain Chant, its execution almost 
every where is become detestable; and that the habit con- 
tracted from childhood of hearing at church a singing, not 
only devoid of all unction or piety, but even correctness or 
decency, has brought people to attach no importance to the 
whole subject ; and to this habitual indifierence must be at- 
tributed, not merely the difficulty which the ecclesiastical au- 
thority finds in being obeyed, but even in being simply under- 
stood, in the plainest and most pointed remonstrances that 
have to be made. * * * 

"Now, when there is question of a science which it is 
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impossible to disdain without risking to commit a great fault 
in the sight of God, — with which the Church has in all ages 
seriously occupied herself, — which great Saints, endowed with 
the highest talents, have studied for themselves, and have 
taught to others, — the ignorance of which, especially when it 
is general, deprives our holy religion of many precious advan- 
tages, and causes her a notable injury, — can it be said that 
such a subject has not a high importance ? 

" Far, then, from thinking that, in occupying ourselves with 
it, we derogate from the sanctity of our ministry, as will be 
seen by our soon entering into all its little details, we consider 
ourselves to be performing an imperious duty, and to be pro- 
viding for an urgent want." (Appendix to the Pastoral Instruc- 
tion on Church' Music) 

The reader who may desire to see the whole of this In- 
struction, will be glad to learn that it has been translated 
and published by the Rev. Dr. Hughes, of Carlow College. 



No. II. 

SPECIMENS OF THE LEGISLATION OF THE CHUBCH WITH REGARD TO 

THE CANTO FE&MO. 

Concilium Aquisgranense (816). Lib. i. cap. cxxxvi. 

"Cantorem autem sicut traditum est a Sanctis patribus, 
et voce et arte prseclarum illustremque esse oportet, ita ut 
per oblectamenta dulcedinis animos incitet audientium . . . 
His vero qui hujus artis minus capaces sunt, donee erudiantur 
melius convenit ut sileant, quam can tare volendo quod nes- 
ciunt, aliorum voces dissonare compellant, Psalmi autem in Ec- 
clesia non cursim et excelsis atque inordinatis sen intempe- 
ratis vocibus, sed plane ac dilucide et cum compunctione cordis 
recitentur, ut et recitantium mens illorum dulcedine pascatur, 
et audientium aures illorum pronuntiatione demulceantur." 
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Capitulare, Caroli Magni (801). Canonicum monet. 
"V. Ut cantum et computum sciat." 

Item (805). De Cantu. 

" Ut cantus discatur, et secundum ordinem et morem Ro- 
manee Ecclesiee fiat, et ut cantores, de metis, revertentur." 

Concilium Valentinum^ iii. (855). Canon xvii. 

"Ut in scholis tarn divinarum quam humanarum litte- 
rarum ecclesiasticse cantilense, juxta exemplum prsedecessorum 
nostrorum, aliquid inter nos tractetur, et si fieri potest statu- 
atur atque ordinetur, quia ex hujus studii longa intermis- 
sione pleraque ecclesiarum Dei loca, et ignorantia fidei, et 
totius scientiae inopia invasit : placet firmatum." 

Concilium Salisburiense, civ. const. 23. De Psalmodia. 

" Non cursim et festinanter, sed sensim ac pedetentim, non 
truncate sed integre, distincte et cum interspiratione decenti, 
debitam faciendo, inter solemne et feriale officium differentiam^ 
devote reverenterque ab omnibus absolvatur." 

Concilium Bituricense (1584). Tit. ix. de Ecclesiis et Basilicis. 

" Curent (sacerdotes) ne Libri Cantus Ecclesiastici . . • 
conMngentur vel obliterentur." 

Concilium Aquense provinciate (1585). De Seminario. 

** In omni hujus provincise seminario, ubi commode potest, 
studium cantus certis diebus et horis instituatur." 

Concilium provinoiale Mexicanum (1585). Lib. i. tit. iv. § 3. 

"Nemo ad quatuor minores ordines promoveatur, nisi 
quantum fieri potest ecclesiastici cantus rudimentis instruc- 
tus." 
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§ IV. 

"Ad subdiaconatum promovendi in cantu Ecclesiastico 
periti sint. 

CanoUium provinciale Mediolanense, V. sub Arch. S. Carolo Borromeo 
(1579). De initiandis Ordinis Sacramento. 

"Minores ordines et subdiaconatas requirunt litterarum 
scientiam, et cantus (ecclesiastici) peritiam.' 



*9 



Council of Trent, Sess. xxii. c. 9. 

"Ab ecclesiis vero, musicas eas, ubi sive organo sive 
cantu lascivnm aut impurum aliquid miscetur, item sseculares 
omnes actiones^ yana atque adeo profana coUoquia, deambula- 
tiones, strepitus, elamores arceant^ ut domus Dei vere domus 
orationis, esse videatur ac dici possit." 

Sess. xxiv. c. xii. On the duties of cathedral dignitaries. 

" Omnes vero, divina per se, et non per substitutos, com- 
pellantur obire officia, et episcopo celebranti, aut alia pontifi- 
calia exercenti, adsistere et inservire, atque in choro ad psal- 
lendum institute^ hymnis et canticis Dei nomen reverenter, 
distincte devoteque laudare." 

Extract from the Bull^Docta Sanctorum^'* of Pope John XXII, 

" It was not in vain that Boetius used to say, < that a dis- 
sipated mind recreates itself with music of an effeminate cha- 
racter, and that by indulging in it, it becomes gradually broken 
and deprived of its strength/ This, then, is the evil, for 
which both we and our brethren have for a long while per- 
ceived that some correction was wanting, and which it will 
be our earnest endeavour to banish, drive away, and entirely 
root out from the Church of (Jod, Wherefore, having taken 
tbe advice of our brethren, we strictly command that, for the 

u 
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future, no one shall presume to make use of music of this kind 
in the said offices, especially at the canonical hours, or during 
the celebration of the Holy Mass. And if any one shall in- 
fringe upon this decree, the ordinaries of the places where 
such transgression occurs, or their deputies in regard to per- 
sons not exempt from their authority, or if exempt, the proper 
superiors and prelates, to whom such office of correction and 
punishment doth appertain, shall proceed in yirtue of this 
canon to visit every such offender with the penalty of sus- 
pension from his office for the space of eight days. Never- 
theless, by this decree we do not intend to prohibit the set- 
ting of harmonies to the simple ecclesiastical chant in octaves, 
fifths, and fourths, and so on, on certain occasions, especially 
on festival days, at solemn Masses, and the Divine Office, to 
heighten their melodiousness ; with this proviso, that the in- 
tegrity of the chant itself be not infringed upon, and that no 
music be used savouring of dissipation ; for undoubtedly har- 
monies of this sort are soothing to hear, they promote devo- 
tion, and keep the minds of those who sing in a state of wake- 
ful attention." (Lib. iii. Extravagant. Anno 1336.) 

No. III. 

The following are specimens of the manner in which liv- 
ing witnesses speak of the eidsting state of the music applied 
to sacred purposes. 

M. FAbb^ de Voght, Professor of the Archidpiscopal 
Seminary, speaks as follows : 

*' Nous Savons tr^s bien que la musique dn monde n'est 
pas toujours I'expression de Tagitation extreme ni de la plus 
folic gaite'. Elle parle aussi un langage ^minemment propre 
k imiter des jouissances plus intimes, plus donees k la chair : 
c'est alors, que la m^odie se berce moUement en phmsal^ ten- 
dres et charmantes ; vous la voyez alors se dessiner, semblable 
h la ^ondole voluptueuse, qui avec ses guirlandes parfiun^ 
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vogue sur nn lac tranquille, dont la Basse> avec ses diverses 
manieres de briser et d'arpeger un accord, vous fait sentir les 
paisibles ondulations, tandis que, dans les r^ons sup^rieures, 
le yiolon gazouille au milieu de mille murmures plus doux que 
les aimables z^phyres qui se jouent dans une atmosphere ri- 
ante. L'on verra dans ces traits d'accompagnement mille 
autres images plus d^cieuses encore, si Ton veut, plutot que 
des ondes, plut6t que des vents de printemps ; que chacun 
a piacere se laisse aller k ses r^ves, pourvu qu'on ne pr^tende 
pas qu'il y ait 1^ autre chose que certains moyens de caresser 
doucement, de toucher voluptueusement. Nous concevons 
bien aussi que tout cela puisse occuper agr&iblement des coeurs 
^vapor^ et r^pandus dans le monde; mais ce que nous ne 
concevons pas, c'est qu'on puisse appliquer ces doucettes 
effusions d'une ame langoureuse aux saintes paroles de la 
pri&re chr&ienne. Quoi de plus scandaleux, que de parler 
ainsi, avec Taccent le plus prononc^, le langage des passions 
les plus profanes dans le temple du Dieu vivant, dans ce der- 
nier asyle ou Thomme va chercher un remede k ses miseres 
int^rieures 7 Et remarquez bien que nous n'avons fait qu'ef- 
fleurer Increment la milli^me partie des abus." (Preface to 
the Repertoire de Musique cTEglhe.) 

M. Danjou, Organist of the Cathedral of N6tre Dame, who 
was sent to travel in Italy at the expense of the French go- 
vernment, in a letter addressed publicly to the Dean of St. 
James, Turcoing, gives the following account of the existing 
state of music in Rome : 

"The music which is performed in Rome in the other 
churches — at St. Peter*s, St. John Lateran, St. Ignatius, at 
the Gresii, and elsewhere — has not the smallest pretension to 
antiquity. It is all after the newest fashion, and aspires only 
to be a rival to the opera. At the theatre, indeed, the public 
keeps the singers on the qui vive : the fear of being hissed, 
and the hope of being applauded, maintains the attention, and 
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keeps up the zeal of the actors. But in the churches^ the 
puhlic scarcely listen at all, the canons still less; and the 
singers, in consequence of this indifference, hring no care to 
the execution of this music. Now since the whole interest 
possessed by this theatrical music, which is unskilfully writ- 
ten, and aims only at display, resides purely in the per- 
fection of its execution, the result is, that this music, trans- 
ferred into the sanctuary, and executed with great negligence, 
appears not only displaced, but detestable, from whatever 
point of view it be regarded." 

The same M. Danjou describes as follows a scene from the 
Jubilee of Liege : " There were twelve Bishops and a nume- 
rous body of clergy on their knees before the altar ; there was 
a vast multitude of the faithful in the church ; nothing would 
have produced an effect similar to the magnificent Plain Chant 
of the Lauda Sion, sung by three hundred voices. Instead 
of this, there were fiddles, violoncellos, clarionets, voices out 
of tune, unnatural shouts, clattering of cymbals, and, in the 
midst of the din, a young lady performing vocal roulades on 
the sacred words Ecce panis angelorum, I abstain from all 
remark on so afflicting a fact." {Letter to M, Stephen More" 
lot.) 

No. IV. 

The following are the practical measures recommended by 
Mgr. Parisis for his diocese : 

"The function of which we speak (singer) is one that 
deserves respect for its sanctity. For many centuries it was 
reserved to clerics ; and when, through the force of untoward 
circumstances, as we shall call them, it was entrusted to simple 
laymen, it was required that they should, from their good 
conduct, be worthy to represent the congregation of God's 
people, and take the lead in this part of their worship ; and, 
above all, it was required that they should understand the 
d'jjpnty of the trust committed to them, and should neglect 
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no preparation necessary to acquit themselves- respectably* 
These laymen hold in the Lord's house the first place after 
its consecrated ministers ; and they could not be allowed to 
continue in it unless they shewed themselves the zealous auxi- 
liaries of the priest who takes the lead in the name of the 
Church." (p. 51.) 

♦ 4: ♦ M: ♦ ♦ 

" Once again : the Song of the Church {le Chant d'£gltse 
' — Canto Fermo) is neither beautiful nor reUgious, and does 
not attain the end desired, except it be unadulterated, and 
a number of voices unite to sing it. 

" It is therefore one of the cares of our ministry, as it ought 
to be one of the employments of those who find themselves 
so far my associates, inasmuch as they have the direction of 
the Ecclesiastical Song in the parish churches, to spread the 
knowledge and practice of it among the faithful, and parti- 
cularly the young people. 

'' There is not a parish, however small, how simple so- 
ever its population, in which a sufficient number of children, 
grown-up boys, and men, could not be found to form, by a 
careful combination of the different kinds of voices, some very 
sweet psalmody, and some truly religious concerts. It often 
happens in this, as in other respects, that the simpler popu- 
lation ofiers more resources than those which consider them- 
selves more civilised ; for, in the first place, they are more 
teachable ; and, in the next place, not being acquainted with 
secular music, they are the more willing to concentrate all 
their affection on the sweet and holy songs of the Church ; 
and lastly, because, as the Scripture intimates, all that belongs 
to the language of faith is more intelligible to the simple- 
minded than to the proud : Cum simplicibus sermocinatio ejus, 
(Prov. iii. 32.) 

" But to obtain this desired result of which we speakj 
the proper means must be taken. Now these meana os^. tiok V^^ 
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found in the hands of the schoolmasters, since they are the 
persons who have the charge of forming the first years of life 
— that period in which is planted the germ of those tastes 
and dispositions, talents and virtues, that wiU direct and de- 
termine the remainder of existence. 

" We therefore formally express our desire, that lessons of 
Plain Chant be regularly given by all the schoolmasters of our 
diocese to the children entrusted to their care ; and that in the 
course of the week the singing of the following Sunday be 
studied and practised by all together with serious application. 

" Thus children will come to contract a love for the Divine 
Offices, as they acquire the taste for, and the knowledge and 
practice of, the holy melodies of the Church. It has long ago 
been said, that no one could love what he did not know ; and 
one great cause for the dislike which a great many persons 
feel for our solemnities is, their complete ignorance of all that 
is said and done in them ; on the other hand, every body is 
ready and willing to do what they are able to do well. 

** Nothing is more easy, in the first place, than to inspire 
children with the desire to surpass each other — to obtain the 
advantage of occupying a higher function in the execution of 
our Church Songs ; and when a few generations should have 
been thus formed, and the most intelligent part of the popu- 
lation should have contracted the happy custom of taking a 
vocal share in the public worship, a natural attraction would 
then ally itself to the motives of faith, to attract people to 
the house of God, and it would become almost impossible 
that the services of such a parish should then be, as they now 
too often are, deserted by the men. 

'* Oh, who shall grant to' us to see the day when the choirs 
of our churches shall no more consist of a few solitary voices, 
but of the voices of the whole Christian assembly, joining 
together in the same confession of faith, the same acclama- 
tiona of love, the same expressions of prayer, in the same 
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manner as they are united in oneness of faith, hope, and 
charity ! 

'< No, says St. Bernard, there is not on the earth a spec- 
tacle more worthy of the regard of the angels — none more 
pleasing to the eyes of the Sovereign King. Is it not, indeed, 
that which God has Himself deigned to say, when He assures 
us that He is honoured by the sacrifice of our praises : Sacri" 
ficium laudis honorificahit me ? Oh, could we but enjoy that 
clear view that was given to the prophet in his hours of prayer, 
we should certainly perceive what the holy king David de- 
scribes, — the powers of heaven associating themselves to those 
that sing on earth, and delighting themselves to hear our sa- 
cred melodies ; Pnxveniunt principeSf canjuncti psallentibuSf in 
medio juvencularum tympanistriarum. Yes ; we should then 
distinctly perceive the angels of Ck)d; we should see with 
what zeal, with what joy they accompany us in our songs, as 
they assist us in our prayers, and inspire good thoughts in 
our meditations. Those heavenly spirits, when they see us 
performing the same functions with themselves, acknowledge 
us as their fellow-citizens, and delight to fortify, to instruct, 
to defend, to provide for, and to enrich us, feeble mortals as 
we are, who are already in advance the receivers of their eter- 
nal inheritance. 

" For the above reasons, and after having conferred with 
our venerable brethren, the Dean, the Canons, and Chapter 
of our cathedral church, we have ordered, and order (here 
follow the regulations) : 

I. SINGING. 

" Art. I. * * * 

*< Art. II. Desiring that all the faithful present should unite 
their voices, as far as they may be able, in the singing of the 
Church, we desire, especially for those parts of the Office in 
which all can easily take a part, that the Plain Chant alone 
may he usedJ* 
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No. V. 



Few can fail to be struck with the remarkably parallel 
feelings which the existing state of Catholic music and archi- 
tecture are calculated to excite. M. Montalembert (in 1839) 
expressed his sentiments with regard to the latter as follows : 

"Un Catholique doit d^plorer plus qu'un autre le godt 
faux, ridicule, paien, qui s'est introduit depuis la renaissance 
dans les constructions et les restaurations eccl&iastiques. Sa 
foi, sa raison, son amour propre, en sont ^galement blesses. 
Que les gouvernemens et les municipality traitent brutale- 
ment les monumens que le malheur des temps leur a livres, 
et inscrivent 1^ comme ailleurs, I'histoire de leur incapacity ou 
de leur bouleversements, cela se comprend. On en gemit, 
on s'en indigne, mais on n*en est point, grace au ciel, respon- 
sable ; tandis que voir TEglise s'associer avec une perseverance 
si cruelle au triomphe d'un goM antichrdtien, qui d&te de 
r^poque oh. elle-meme a 6t6 deposs^^ pen k peu de sa popu- 
larity et de sa puissance ; la voir renier les inimitables inspira- 
tions dn symbolisme des ages Catholiques, pour introniser 
dans ses basilisques les pastiches d'un paganisme rechauffi^ 
et b&tard ; la voir enfin chercher h, cacher sa noble pauvret^ 
ses plaies glorieuses, sous d'absurdes repldtrages, c'est un 
spectacle fait pour nayrer une ame qui veut le Catholicisme 
dans sa sublime et antique int^gritd, le Catholicisme roi de 
I'imagination comme de la pri^re, de I'art comme de Tintelli- 
gence." (Page 36, Du Vandalisme et da Catholicisme dans 
VArt.) 

God, who has in His mercy granted us to see so great a 
revival of sacred architecture, will surely, if people will but 
make it their prayer, go on to grant a revival of the Ecclesi- 
astical Song, to which, in point of importance and dignity, 
the pre-eminence is certainly due. 
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No. VI. 

SYMPATHY AND INTEREST FELT ON THE CONTINENT FOR THE 
RESTORATION OF THE PLAIN CHANT. 

Letter of his Eminence the Cardinal de Bonald, Archbishop 
of Lyons, to the clergy of his diocese, 1847 (extract) ; 

** If we have nothing but praise to bestow upon your zeal 
for the building of churches, and for the care you take to 
maintain order and decency in the temple of the Lord, the 
manner of singing the Divine Offices has given us far from 
the same satisfaction. On this head an amendment is to be 
desired, and there are reforms to be made. 

*' You cannot be ignorant of the importance the Church 
has ever attached to the song of the Offices. From the mo- 
ment that reUgion was able to escape from the Catacombs, 
and to collect the faithful in public, the song of the Offices be- 
came a part of public worship. Eusebius, in his Ufe of Con- 
stantine, speaking of the liberty which that emperor had given 
to the Christians to celebrate their worship throughout the 
empire, makes mention of the singing of the Psalms, in which 
all the people took part. {Eus, Vit, Con. lib. iv. c. 45.) 

^p ^p ^^ ^p ^p ^p 

" We urgently recommend you to study the Plain Chant 
with great care. The periodical entitled Revue de la Musique, 
edited by M. Danjou, will point out to you the proper manner 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the Church Song. In 
many parishes the cur^s or their vicaires give singing lessons 
to the children and young people. This is an excellent me- 
thod of forming a body of singers in a parish, and worthy of 
their zeal ; but care should be taken to cultivate the voice in 
such a manner as to produce purity and volume of tone, rather 
than lightness and flexibility. * * * 

" Our intention is not to exclude absolutely all music from 
our churches. We do not seek to be more severe than the 
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Council of Trent ; that sacred assembly deliberated whether 
music should not be excluded during the celebration of the 
Liturgy, and the Gregorian Chant alone permitted. A de- 
cision had been passed to this effect ; but, reflecting that sa- 
cred harmony might aid in raising the soul to Grod, the Coun- 
cil changed its decree, and confined itself to tracing those wise 
rules that are found in Session xxii. But, the better to enter 
into the mind of the fathers of that (Ecumenical Synod, our 
desire is, that the High Mass be but rarely celebrated with 
musicy and that then the praises of God he always sung with 
respect, piety, and an intelligible enunciation of the words.'* 
(Session xxiv. c. 12.) 

Extract from the letter of Mgr. the Archbishop of Aach» 
on the subject of the Diocesan Conferences 0846) : 

"We shall lay before you this year a few questions on 
another and not less important part of the CathoUc Liturgy ; 
we mean, the Ecclesiastical Song. It is a certain fact. Church 
singing is more and more falling away, and it will soon hare 
altogether perished. It is sad to say so, but nothing can 
be more true. Does it not concern us to prevent this ca« 
tastrophe? Religious singing has always been honoured 
in the CathoUc Church, and at all times employed in it. In 
the first ages there was not a church (I do not speak of ca- 
thedrals or monasteries, but of simple churches) which had 
not its song-school, whether it was a town or a country parish. 
We have often expressed to you the pain we feel on this 8core» 
and our great desire for the re-estabhshment of good singing. 
Some ecclesiastics have already made the experiment, and a 
very encouraging success has been their reward. It is but 
a short time since I was informed of this with certainty. A 
respectable cur^ of my diocese wrote to me a few months ago 
as follows : ' I have tried the experiment of forming a body 
of singers ; and I gave with some assiduity during the winter 
evenings a course of lessons in Plain Chant to the young men 
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of my parish, who readily came at my inyitation. I have 
succeeded pretty well. I have no longer any difficulty for 
the singing of High Mass and Vespers. I did not expect to 
succeed so well and so soon.' This is not the only example. 
It would surely he possible to obtain the same result in other 
places. It appears to us that the Plain Chant {le Chant) 
might be reinstated." 

Among the questions proposed for the Conference were 
the following : 

" IV. The Plain Chant (the Song of the Ritual) being 
composed, according to the spirit of the Church, to be level to 
the comprehension of the multitude, and to be sung by them 
en masse, and, lastly, to be an instrument of popular instruc- 
tion, is it not a departure from the principle of its institution, 
to neglect its study and practice, or, what comes to the same 
thing, to prefer harmonised music (le chant musical), which 
can only be learnt and executed by the smaller number? 
Without altogether disowning the use of harmonised music 
for the celebration of the Divine Offices, would it not be en- 
tering much more truly into the spirit of the Church, to begin 
at first by establishing weU in the diocese, and afterwards in 
every parish, the knowledge and practice of the ordinary Plain 
Chant ? 

" VI. Point out what measures appear the most efficacious 
to restore the study of the Plain Chant to favour among the 
faithful. Besides the schools of song regularly established in 
ecclesiastical institutes, might not schools of song be formed 
in the parishes, with children and young people? and what 
would be the most favourable time of the year for the priest 
to give his lessons ?" 
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No. VIL 

CONFERENCES OF THE DIOCESE OF PARIS (1846). 

Questions proposed by Mgr, Affre {the martyr of 184-8), Archbishop, 

" I. Inquire into the causes that have brought about the 
decline of Ecclesiastical Song^ and its neglect by the faithful. 

" III. Study the doctrine of the Church, and the opinions 
of ecclesiastical authors on the Church Song, its nature, its 
effects, its antiquity, and its pre-eminent superiority over 
modem music. 

** IV. Determine the rules of the execution of the Plain 
Chant, the number of voices by which it should be executed, 
and the nature of the instruments that ought to accompany 
it. 

" V. Point out the measures that appear likely to be most 
efficacious in again popularising the Plain Chant among the 
faithful." 

Decree of Mgr, Sterckaf, Cardinal Archbishop and Primate of 

Belgium, 

PREAMBLE OF THE DECREE. 

It is manifest, from the Fathers and Councils, that song 
and music ought to be employed in the Divine Offices solely 
in order to celebrate the praises of God with greater solem- 
nity, and to excite the faithful to adore the Divine Majesty, 
and to lift their hearts up to heaven ; on which account we 
earnestly require our brethren the parish priests, &c. &c. to 
see that the singing of the churches or private chapels which 
they may serve may be kept in order, and the system of 
using the organ and other instruments be attended to, in such 
a manner as that these wholesome objects may be attained, 

&c We desire that they should pay attention to the 

fallowing rules, which are taken from the Synods and the de- 
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crees of the Sovereign Pontiffs, especially of the constitution 
of Benedict XIV., 1749. 

ARTICLE I. 

The Canto Fenno, or Piano, which is called Gregorian, is 
much more willingly listened to hy religious men, if it he de- 
cently performed, and is deservedly preferred to that which is 
called * cantus musicus." Wherever it is in use, let it he care- 
fully retained, and wherever it has fallen into disuse, let it he 
restored, cultivated, and hrought again into use ; especially in 
the seasons of Advent, Lent, and the Tenehrae of Holy "Week, 
in the whole office of Good Friday, and in Requiem Masses 
and funerals. 

The succeeding eight articles are of a similar character. 
(Signed) Engelbertus, Card. Arch. Mechliniensis. 

April 26, 1842. 

ROME. 
Notificatimi published by Cardinal Pairizi, Vicar- General qf his Holiness, 

[extract.] 

Constantine, hy the mercy of God, &c. &c. The pieces 
of music which are permitted in churches with the sole 
intention of keeping alive the faith of believers, as they 
now are, serve merely to distract their thoughts and to 
profane the temple of Gt)d. Far from preserving a gravity 
becoming the majesty that is due to the praises of the Most 
High, they are, on the contrary, either from the admission 
of noisy instruments hitherto unused, or from the profane 
character of the music, degenerated into scandalous theatrical 
productions. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

Desiring to discharge our own duty, and to establish the 
better observance of the edicts above referred to, we issue the 
following orders : 
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1. The pieces of music styled alia cappeUa are alone per- 
mitted in churches. 

2. It is required that a grave and serious character be 
impressed upon the singing, avoiding all that may suggest a 
recollection of the theatre, or savour of any thing profane, 
&c. &c. 

Given at our residence, 1 6th August, 1842. 

(Signed) Constantine, Yicar of his Holiness. 



THE END. 
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THE 

EITUAL MUSIC OF THE CHUECH 

ADAPTED FOR 

CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 



The cultivation of a popular taste for taking a part in singing the Offices 
of the Ritual has, at all periods of her history, and among every nation, 
been an object that the Church has ever had much at heart, as providing a 
joyful and innocent recreation, especially to the poorer classes, as in itself 
highly instructive, and as calculated to be the channel of many blessings, 
to congregations as well as to individuals. ** It is the most certain sign," 
says St Hilary (Comment, on Ps. Ixiv.), " of the mercy of God, when an 
entire people evinces an ardent delight for singing religious hymns." 

In the music available for Christian purposes three things seem to be 
essential : — 

I. That it should be easy of acquirement, and, when acquired, suitable 
for being sung by multitudes. 

II. That though continually repeated, it should not produce weariness 
or disgust. 

III. That it should be as secure as possible from the danger of misap- 
plication to profane purposes. 

While the Song of the Ritual is the only one that really fulfils these 
conditions of a popular religious music, a further step has seemed to be 
necessary to render it available to the Catholic religion in England, where 
the popular traditional use of Latin singing has been so long in abeyance, 
viz. to issue a Series of selections from among its easier and more popular 
pieces, with an English translation of the Latin words, and a simple and 
correct Organ-accompaniment 

The utmost care will be taken to secure the correctness of the Musical 
Text, with a view, as far as may be practicable, to promote uniformity ; 
and, among other authorities, the recently revised Mechlin Editions, which 
have been drawn up from the most authentic sources collected in Rome, 
will be especially consulted.* 

It is hoped that eventually the Series may embrace all the portions of 
the Catholic Ritual in which the people take a more general interest. 
These will be accompanied by English translations, and organ accompani- 
ments will be added where they are needed. 

* These consist of the Vesperal and Gradual^ in separate Volumes, which may be 
had of Mr. Burns, at a very moderate price. 



RITUAL MUSIC OF THE CHURCH. 

The Series will be published by Mr. Burns, 17 Portman Street, Lon- 
don, at the cheapest possible rate, as the Editor and other Contributors 
will gpive their own labour gratis. 

The following are in immediate preparation : 

I. 
The VESPERS of SUNDAY, and the Office of Compline, 

with the entire Plain Chant for the Antiphons and Psalms, the Common 
Conmiemorations, and the Antiphons of our Lady. Also, the Psalms for 
the Sundays and Festivals of the Year and the Magnificat, all marked for 
chanting to the Eight Psalm Tones, with the Roman form of these Tones, 
taken from the Directorium Chori of J. Guidetti, Rome, 1582, printed 
under the Author's revision, by R. Granjon. The Vespers for Sundays 
will also be issued separately in a cheap form. 

II. 

The VESPER-BOOK for the YEAR, intended as a Con- 
tinuation of the foregoing, adding the Collects, Hymns, &c., with an 
English Translation. This forms a complete Vesper-Book for the Laity 

for the entire Year. 

III. 

SELECTIONS from the MUSIC of the ANTIPHONS of 

the VESPERAI4, the Hymns for the Year, &c. &c. Also a sinular 
selection from the GB.ADUAL. 

IV. 

BENEDICTION BOOK, containing Antiphons, Hymns, 

Litanies, Responsories, and Proses, appropriate to the Blessed Sacrament, 

V. 

ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENTS to the ahove Works, which 

will be care^ly arranged, so as to be correct and easy of execution. 

VI. 

An Easy GRAMMAR of the RITUAL SONG, for the Use 

of Choirs and Mission Schools. 

VII. 

A SHORT TREATISE on the NATURE of SIMPLE 

ECCLESIASTICAL COUNTERPOINT, with Remarks on Singing 
^e Music of the Ritual according to its appropriate Rhythm. 



JOHN LAMBERT, Editor. 



St. Osmund's, Salisbury, 

J^eattoj thePw^aiion^ 1849. 
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